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THE BEST NATURE READERS 


And Some Opinions Concerning Them : 








SHORT STORIES OF OUR SHY NEIGHBORS 
By Mrs. M. A. B. KeLty, Author of Lessons from Nature’s Story 
Book, etc., Price, $50 


“Its special excellence lies in its stimulating the powers of observation.”—Prof. 


0. 0. Brecuer, Yale University Museum. 
“One of the most perfect child’s books I have ever seen.” —J. J. CHICKERING, 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, Borough of Queens, New York. 
OUTDOOR STUDIES 
| By J. G. NEEDHAM, 
“Its charming and explicit style, with precise, scientific accuracy, makes it a 
particularly desirable book to put in the hands of our young people.”—Prof. A. L. 
QuainTANoE, Florida Agricultural College. 
PLANTS AND THEIR sinicosaeee 
By Mrs, WILLIAM STARR DANA, Price, $. 65 


“I desire to say that among the interesting and modern works on the neteral 
sciences for the use of children, ‘Plants and Their children’ takes a very high 
rank in my opinion "—CHaRues R. SKINNER, State Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ATURE STUDIES 
By FRANK OWEN Payne, M.Sc. Price, $.25 


“ One of the most complete little books on nature study I have had the pleasure 
of reading.”—F Rank R. Hauu, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, Pa. 


- Price, $.40 





Descriptive circulars and special information regarding these and our many 
other valuable text-hooks sent on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


APRIL 29, 1899 


61 E. oth St. New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill 
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WILL DO WELL TO BEAR IN MIND: 


Masterpieces of British Litera- 
ture. Or. 8vo, $1.00, net 


JohnFiske’s History ofthe United 
States for Schools. Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


John Fiske’s Civil Government in 


the United States. Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. | Riverside School Library. 


? i : : 50 volumes, bound in half leather at 50, 
Riverside Literature Series. 60, and 70 cents, net. 

Over 150 numbers, containing the best 
literature written in the English lan- 
guage. Paper. 15to50 cents, net ; cloth, 
25 to 60 cents, net. In this series are 


included the 


Modern Classics. 
84 volumes, cloth, 40 cents each, net. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 
11 volumes. Edited by Wui11am J. 
Roure. Each, 7% cents; to teachers, 
for examination, 58 cents, net. 


Riverside Song Book. 
Paper, 80 cents, net: boards, 40 cents, 
net ; the 


Riverside Primer and Reader. 
Paper, 25 cents, net; cloth, 80 cents, 
net; and the 


Richardson’s Primer of American 
Literature. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. 80 cents, net. 


Hiawatha Primer. 
Cloth only, 40 cents, net. 


Masterpieces of American Liter- 
ature. Or. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


Colburn’s First Lessons: Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic Based on the In- 
ductive Method. A classic mental 
Arithmetic. 85 cents, net. 





Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above and of many others suitabl 
for use in all grades of schools will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. I1E.17thSt.,New York. 378-388 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES—Dickens. Pages, 142. 
LITTLE NELL—Dickens. Pages, 123. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—Defoe. Illustrated. Pages, 112. 


quantities to schools and dealers. 
long talks of the Pilgrims. 


Boarp oF EpvucatTion, Ninth and Locust Streets, 
Mr. Edward R. Shaw, New York University, Washington Sq., 


My Dear Sir : 


Of - Special - Inter 


as Supplementary Reading for Lower grade classes are these half-dozen books : 


These beoks are Nos. 5, 22, 25, 30, 35, and 31 of our Standard Literature Series. The first five are single numbers, in stiff paper 
sides, 1244 tents; in cloth, 20 cents. The last is a double number—paper sides, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


The simplicity of language and interest as a story of Bunyan’s immortal allegory make it attractive to young readers—aside from the 
In this edition these are omitted. The editing and introduction are by Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
RoBINSON CRUSOE and BLAck BEauty are edited, with introductions for teachers, by Prof. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of the New York 
University Scheol of Pedagogy. Please note below, Dr. Soldan’s appreciative words regarding our edition of BLAcK Beauty: 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of February 14th, and also your little volume, ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 
this an exceptionally good contribution to juvenile literature, and expect that it will be largely used in the progressive schools of the country. 


ee 


est - prs Medic 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—Bunyan. pages, 120. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON—Wyss. Illus. Pages, 127. 
BLACK BEAUT Y—Sewell. Pages, 217. 


4a6. 


ass 


Special. discounts on 


St. Louis, Mo., March r1th, 1899. 


N. Yy. 
I consider 


Yours reapech ly, 


(Signed) FF. Louis Sotpan, Superintendent , 





had - 





For further information concerning our Standard Literature Series or our popular Standard School and College Text-Books, address 


UNIVERSITY : » PUBLISHING : COMPANY, 43.47 E. Tenth viaaread New York. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1065 OFFICIAL, 1066 REGISTRY, 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classificafion Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
ae =A PEN 


1067 ARROWHEAD, 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue Free— David McKay, Publisher, {022 Market St., Philadelphia, 























New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success, Endorsed by all the leading 
supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half yearly ecitions, with manuals for teachers. 
Send for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 8» wacrex s. Peasy 
How to Enjoy Pictures, ®™. s. Busey. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers, Price, $1.50 each. 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors, Price, $:.00. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PSYCHOLOGY, 
BIOLOGY, AND 


MATHEMATICS. | 


Books for Teachers. 





ESTABLISHED 186], 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third ret 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Me 2 pron 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 


OPEN COURT PUBL'SHING CO., 
824 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 

















Needed in every Home and ig oct 
Rover, fe breaks the aap 
softest lead. Saves gst in the ving 0 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
® Made only by A. B. “peck COFIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 
New York. Chicago. 

Official Oushtonee to the leading Colleges, Schools, 
aod Athletic Clubs of the Couatry. 
Athletic Goods. 
THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden by the Intercoliegiate A. A. A. A. Champions 
and ali the leading college riders. 

Every Requisite for Base Ball, Foot Ball, Gelf, 
Tennis, Athletics, Gymnasium, 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 
Is the Official Ball of the National League and al! the 
leading college associations. 

Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Free to 
any address. 


Spalding'’s Officia! Base Ball Saete for 1899, ready 
March 30, 10 cepts. 


A. G. SPALDING 2 BROS., 
New York. Chicago, 


FRENC H| | | BERCY’ S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 














Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 














School of Methods . 3 Weeks 
School of Music Lape 
Schoo! of Oratory 

20 Academic Deparimenis 4 and r Weeks 


Forty Instructors. 
BEGINS JULY 11, 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PREs. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 





cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


ALL “THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tenes, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
| Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 


READERS will confer a faver by men- ni inte be pe nee ee eee om 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when of she y after publication. Address 





E.L.KELLOGC &CO., 61 E. %hSt., N Y. 








communicating with advertisers. |E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9h St., N.Y, 





TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 
Delightful Sea Bathing. 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 























When you are using a pen all day you want 


the best. This means 


*z ESTERBROOK’S = 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #23 Stest,Ney Yor 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


acres Se hee 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


EasTERN BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND AVE., Burraxo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT v. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
2% King st., West, Toronto, Can. 73) Sooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. 825 Market 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 60 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Beston 775-2. 


THE PRATT [EACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O., PRATT, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











HARLAN P. FRE*CH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
seek a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
oldest agency west of the Hudson We are now making selections of first-c 
=—————— + Manual Free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7%) Allentown, Pa. 
KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 
° e 


teachers 00 ege and normal graduates, for positions ranging from $3,500 
- Needs Good Teachers For September Positions. 








Has supplied hundreds of teachers with excellent places. Established 1889, Now 
is the time to register, Form and book sent for stamp. Positions coming in 
daily. This Bureau has filled positions paying $4,000 down in 31 different states. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG , Manager, No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YorK. 


Kl N DERG ARTEN= SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 East 14th Street, 
Ontario Medical College For Women 


New York. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


——FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR.—— 

















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
fu rior prot essors, Lt i Saas. 
rs, an overnesses, for eve: e 
ment of Instruction; thoccutanantie Rood 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, _ 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SQuaRE, New Yorx. 





FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS addtess F. 

B. SpauLpINnG, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W. E. Davis, 68 State Street, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 


England. Over 3,coo positions filled. 

W ANTED to correspond with TEzAcHERSs and 
Emp.oyvers. Have filled vacancies in 

19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

















Memphis, Tenn. 

SCHERMERHORN’S Established 1866. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, ea 6 
ys Excelsior Series, a 
Political Maps. e 
Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
(The School Supply House) 

352 Washington St., Boston. 
70 Fiern Ave, New York, 
SHORTHAND_ Isaac Pitman’s 

Ls ‘There ey pegeen why Phonography should 
schools as well asin high schools, It'is of the 
greatest advantage to the pupil.”—N. Y. School 


Jo. rnal, 

Get ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic 
Instructor,” $1.50. Used in Public Schools of 
New York, Brooklyn, etc. 

ISAAO PITM 4s & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 





For The.... 


~ SUMMER NORMAL 


you want to find, no doubt, books that are brief, pithy, practical ; books 
from which the teachers can obtain strength that will show in their 
work next year; books that are not above the head of the average 
teachers ; books, moreover, that are not too expensive. The following 
books meet every one of these requirements. We want to quote special 
rates to institute conductors and county superintendents and their 
correspondence is solicited. 


HUGHES’ MISTAKES IN TEACHING 
One of the most useful books for teachers ever written. Hundreds of county superintendents use 
it year after year, in their institutes. Ours is the only complete or correct edition. Price, $.50. 
KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
A common-sense discussion of the subject drawn from éxperience, every page of which the teacher 
can carry into her school-room. Price, 50 cents. 
REINHART’S HISTORY ° F EDUCATION 


Educational history in a nutshell. Just the thing for a rapid review of the subject. Price, 25 cts 


REINHART'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Very useful for an éntroduction to the subject or a review of it. The test questions make it spe- 
cially valuable Price, 25 cents 
ALLEN’S MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 
A very popular book for beginners. Widely used in institutes asa text-book. The best book for 
first study of psychology. Price, 50 cents. 


McMURRY’S HOW TO CONDUCT THE RECITATION 


An excellent discussion of one of the most important things for the teacher to master. Price, 15e. 


-Our Catalog describes many other books of equal value for the Teachers’ Institute. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 








Se 


EMERSON COLLEGE of 0 
Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 







RATORY 








FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. COL} 


_ READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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DON’T FAIL | 


to arrange to use the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC— 
SHASTA 
ROUTE 


ONE WAY, in attending the 


N. EB. A. 


at LOS ANGELES next July 


WONDERLAND '99 


will soon be out. It bas a long and new chapter 
on YELLOWSTONE PARK and also one on the beau- 
ties of the SHASTA SCENERY. Send six cents for 
it. Wild Flowers from the Yellowstone, a beauti- 
ful book of genuine pressed wild flowers, will be 
sent for FIFTY CENTS, 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


For rates and general information address W. F. Mrer- 
SHON, 819 Broadway, New York City; I. M. Bortix, 47 
South Third Street, Philadelphia ; J. J. Fenny, 82 Carew 
Building, Cincinnati; W. G. Mason, 215 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo; F. H. Foaarry, 208 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


0800008 





OMIC 


‘ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value 
as a Tonicand Vitalizer 
where the system has 
become debilitated by 
exhaustive illness. 
Especially recom- 
mended for the relief 
of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common 
with the grip patient. 
‘Pleasant to lake. 






For Sale by tivsicliaiiai: 

















A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 








FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for voun and old, Easy to use, 
Perfect optical pom 5 "One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 

































trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 
which may be giass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any jorceps, etc. 
one with this 
Mic) . \ . 
aol roscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
e BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
@ Rochester, N.Y.. @ 








NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO 








Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 
AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


LARKIN SOAPS 2222085: 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN SCHOOL JOURNAL, March 26th. _ 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
10-Avgust 18, OUMMER COURSES 


July 10--August 18. 
_A delightful suburban locality in New York City. For announcement, address 
MARSHALL S. BROWN, -~ - 





University Heights, New York City. 































Time’s Pulse 


is recorded truthfully and miteutely by that 
marvel of mechanical skill—a 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


Since Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 
pe nearty eight million of these complete, 
uthfu time tellers payer done fateful fal duty, 


more than any other f, ae prod 
same period. The an Deg ty fa 


Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 
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The Interests of Children. 


Supt. G. E. Johnson, of Andover, Mass., discusses this 
subject with feeling in his report for the year 1898-9. 
He says: 

“Because we base the first reading lesson upon what 
the child likes to talk about, or later approach a subject 
thru the knowledge the child has already of that subject, 
so that he seems to be exploring further or examining 
more closely a world with which he is already, in a meas- 
ure, familiar ; or because we utilize in his work somewhat 
of the incentive of his own native interest in some allied 
activity, can it be said that the child is receiving less in- 
formation or power from his schooling ? 

“Is, for example, a breathing exercise less valuable or 
efficacious, because it is accomplished thru a game of 
tag? Is the knowledge of the life and habits of the Es- 
kimos less worth while because the child gains his first 
views of it thru the play, toys, dogs, home, food, and life 
of little ‘Chuglu’ and his playmates? Is the mind less 
quick and accurate in arithmetic, to speak of simply a de- 
vice, because the lesson is often enlivened by some arith- 
metical game? Is the study of nature less useful because 
the children gather the flowers by the road or in the field, 
or plant the seeds? Or because it is some animal pet 
that is studied, or the tadpoles or fish the boys have 
caught for the aquarium? Is it any harm that a boy, in- 
stead of studying map questions on the United States in 
his geography, should be allowed now and then to search 
the map to locate the post marks he has collected? Oh, 
these child interests, they bear precious opportunities for 
every teacher. Interests that have been manifested in 
some form or another in generations upon generations of 
_ children are more than silly fads, they are the echoes of 

the activities that have brought our race to its place in 
the world to-day, they are an inheritance of the children 
of men. They are not whims to be humored, caprice to 
be encouraged, nor yet faylts-to be repressed ; they are 
windows into the child-soul that we may see what he is 
like, and what he is like to bee As such they should be 
studied and respected, used, tho not abused.” 


Er 
The Practical School. III. 


By F. W. Hewes, East Orange, N. J. 


In the consideration of “lesson work” moral training 
must yet be kept sharply in view, and all the exercises of 
the school-room be planned with the fundamental thought 
of moral discipline always foremost. Every good teacher 
knows that one of the greatest aids to orderliness is the 
keeping ofpupils constantly employed. The two younger 
grades of the primary school (five and six years of age) 
have of course no stated tasks of any sort to prepare. 
While these grades are in the school-room, every minute 
should be employed with blackboard, chart, map, music, 
drawing, or the physical relaxation noted in the preced- 


ing paper. 
Four Short Sessions, 


The older of these two lower grades should come at 
nine o’clock and at one o’clock and occupy the entire time 
of the teacher for an hour and a half, and then be dis- 
missed. The younger grade should arrive at eleven 
o’clock and at three o’clock and remain but one hour. 
This gives the teacher a half hour for dismissing the 
older grade and assembling the younger, and serves as a 


much needed relaxation. from the severe alertness of this 
sort of teaching. 
No Desk Shelves. 


These children having no assigned tasks whatever, 
would have no books or slates to be cared for, or to be in 
each other’s way in their alternate occupancy of the desks, 
hence their desks should have no shelves, to serve as hid- 
ing places for toys or trinkets. All their work would be 
oral, or presented on charts, maps, or blackboards, and 
all their lessons in writing, numbers, etc., would be done 
at the blackboards, except perhaps in the last half year 
of the older grade, when pads of paper and lead pencils 
would be supplied, and readers also, from the middle of 
the first year. These however, would be kept in the 
school-room, piled away from the pupils’ desks, and would 
be distributed and collected asa part of the training work 


of the pupils. 
Books and Tasks. 


So far the thought power has been approached and in- 
terested by what may properly be .termed kindergarten 
methods. The five-year-old child has been held to close 
mental activity two hours per day, and the six year old, 
three hours. That is all that should ever be attempted 
at those ages. They have learned thru eye and ear and 
hand without trying to draw thoughts from printed words. 
Now the older grade child is to step into a new field. 
Silent words and figures, unaided by the teacher’s voice 
or eye or hand are henceforth to begin, little by little, 
more and more, to take the teacher’s place. Therefore 
study periods must be provided, and the child trained to 
seek the meaning of the new silent teacher. Some of 
these study periods should be general (for all pupils in 
the room) so that the teacher may have opportunity 
personally to aid the youngest grade (seven-year-olds) in 
learning how to study. 


Three Grades in One Room. 


Children of seven years of age would now attend in the 
same room, at the same hours as the next two higher 
grades (eight and nine years of age). In each such 
room a group of recitation seats should occupy the space 
immediately in front of the teacher's desk. These reci- 
tation seats should accommodate a few more than one 
third as many pupils as the ordinary sittings (say twelve 
to fifteen pupils). Each grade would have four recitation 
periods per day, of respectively, fifteen, twenty, and 
twenty-five minutes’ duration, and the rest of the atten- 
dance period be given to study. 

Dismissal. 

The youngest grade would be dismissed three program 
periods, and the middle grade two program periods, 
sooner than the oldest grade, both forenoon and after- 
noon. No books, no pads, nor any tasks in any form 
should be taken home. 

Program. 

The following is suggested asa well-balanced program 

for the three grade work : 


A. M. 
9.00—9.10 10min. Opening Exercises. 
9.10—9.25 15 “ General Study Period. 
9.25—9.40 15 “ Youngest Grade—Writing. 
9.40—10.00 20 “ Middle Grade—Numbers. 
10.00—10.25 25 “ Oldest Grade—Numbers. 
10.25—10.45 20 “ Recess. 
10.45—11.00 15 “ Youngest et and Dis- 
missal. 
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11.00—11.20 


11.20—11.45 
11.45—12.00 


Middle Grade—Read and Spell and 
Dismissal. 

Oldest Grade —Read and Spell. 

Oldest Grade—Study and Dismissal. 


P. M. 


General Study Period. 

Youngest Grade—Weekly Topic. 

Middle Grade—Writing. 

Oldest Grade—Wri'‘ing. 

Recess. 

Youngest Grade—Read and Spell and 
Dismissal. 

Middle Grade—Weekly Topic and Dis- 
missal. 

Oldest Grade— Weekly Topic. 

Oldest Grade*-Study and Dismissal. 

Teachers’ Records. 


1.50—2.15 
2.15—2.35 
2.35—2.50 


2.50—3.10 


3.10—3.35 25 
3.39—3.50 15 
3.50—4.00 10 


Class Movements. 


The first two or three minutes of each period (except 
general study periods) will necessarily be taken up with 
class movements. These movements should be in dupli- 
cate. That is: the signal that closes the “recitation” 
should bring to their feet the pupils on the recitation 
seats, and those who are to take their places. The march- 
ing signal should move both sets of pupils simultaneously, 
one going to their desks and the other passing at the 
same time to the recitation seats. The seating signal should 
seat both sets at the same time. These movements are 
especially helpful to these young pupils as a physical re- 
- laxation, breaking the monotony of continuous desk 
sittings. . 

(To be continued.) 


Sr 


That Ancient School Fad. II. 


How It Was Burlesqued Out of the School-Room. 


By WituiAM A. Mowry. 


A Yankee schoolmaster from Connecticut, whose 
euphonious name was Zachariah Thaxter, flourished pro- 
fessionally about half a century ago, in New England. I 
remember the old man well. He was short, broad, and 
deep chested, with a Roman nose, carroty hair, light 
complexion and a freckled face. His eyes were small, 
bluish gray in color, and were set remarkably close to- 
gether. He squinted, and spoke with a Yankee drawl 
that amounted almost to a stammer. He had as many 
mental as physical idiosyncrasies. But he had a great 
reputation as a schoolmaster. He could keep school. 
No large boys were ever known to throw him out of the 
window, pitch him into a snow bank, or ride him on a 
rail. In fact, so far as is known, in only one or two in- 
stances did the boys even try to get the best of him, and in 
those cases they came off only second best, and we shall see. 


A Popular Lecturer. 


Zach. Thaxter, as he was generally called, was some- 
thing of a wag, and in his later years, after he had left 
teaching, was accustomed to give burlesque lectures in 
the school-houses thru the country, “Admission, ten cents.” 
One of these lectures was on physical geography. That 
name had been made somewhat popular by the lectures 
of Prof. Arnold Guyot, and his new text-books upon the 
subject. Previous to Prof. Guyot’s advent in this coun- 
try the name even of physical geography was known enly 
to a few scholars. In this lecture, Zach. was accus- 
tomed to deal with object lessons. He had heard the 
professor lecture upon Siberia, and he observed with in- 
terest how he developed principles from geographical 
facts. Siberia was a cold region. Its soil was unpro- 
ductive. Hence its population was sparse and necessarily 
would continue so. Now the learned professor wanted 
to draw an inference from this state of things, but his 
slight knowledge of English hardly sufficed to give him 
the necessary power to express the thought, struggling 
for utterance. However, with considerable “hemming 
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and hawing,” he finally succeeded in saying: “Vell, 
shentlemen and ladies, vot I vants to say is dis ;—dot 
man can’t devil up alone.” 

Zach.’s sense of the ludicrous was inordinately devel- 
oped, and he laughed “out loud” every time he thought 
of the expression for a week. This gave him the idea 
that he could lecture on physical geography. So he com- 
menced his career in this direction and was, in a certain 
sense, a “professional lecturer” to the day of his death, 
which was hastened by an encounter with some roughs 
who endeavored to break up an evening school which he 
was teaching. They did not succeed in their attempt, but 
on the contrary the ring leader received at his hands a 
severe castigation, so that he was obliged for physical 
reasons to absent himself for a considerable time both 
from the school-room, evenings, and from his daily work 
in the woolen mill. When he had recovered sufficiently 
to be out “o’ nights” he and his gang waylaid Zach. one 
night and endeavored to get revenge, but the school- 
master was too much for the whole crowd, till the bully 
struck him a terrible blow in the face with a sled stake. 
This blow staggered the old man, then upwards of 
seventy, broke his nose and gave him such an injury that 
his life was shortened. He died a few months after. 

But, as to those lectures. In one of them he expatiated 
upon the new science of physical as distinguished from 
political geography, and explained how this earth was 
wonderfully fitted up for the comfortable abode of man. 
He discoursed upon continents, seas, islands, peninsulas, 
promontories, volcanoes, etc. He wove in his “ objective 
illustrations” somewhat as follows :— 


A Typical Lecture. 


“Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will see that the body 
of a man is a continent. It is the main body, and too 
many men are so covered with dirt that the surface re- 
sembles land. Then, the neck is an isthmus, which joins 
a large peninsula to the main body. The upper and the 
lower extremities are peninsulas also. The nose is a 
promontory, the eyes are ‘seas’—aren’t they ?—the 
mouth is a volcano, which sometimes sends forth fire 
aid smoke, while hair is a wilderness. Sometimes many 
wild animals dwell in the wildernesses of this world.” 
And so he would go rollicking on, to the intense amuse- 
ment not only of the boys and girls, but also of their 
fathers and mothers as well. 

You may say this was very primitive, and very common- 
place. Well, the times were primitive and the people 
may have been commonplace. 

Perhaps the greatest fun and the most exciting times 
were in connection with the spelling schools, the writing 
schools, and the speaking schools in those primitive days. 

But, I set out to tell about the “ Ancient Fad,” and I 
have not got to it yet. I suppose I must defer that story 
for my next paper. 


SF 


Curiosities of the Calendar. 


Some curiosities of the Gregorian calendar translated 
from a French scientific journal appear in the Literary 
Digest for April 22. The writer says that in accordance 
with the reformed calendars as arranged by Pope Gregory 
XIII, in 1582, no century can begin with a Wednesday, 
a Friday or a Sunday. “Also, the same calendar can be 
used every twenty years. January and October of the 
same year always begin with the same day. So do April 
and July, also September and December. February, 
March, and November also begin with the same day. 
New Year’s day and St. Sylvester’s day also fall on the 
same day, except of course in leap-years. Each day of 
the week has served as a day of rest somewhere ; Sunday 
among Christians, Monday with the Greeks, Tuesday with 
the Persians, Wednesday with the Assyrians, Thursday 
with the Egyptians, Friday with the Turks, and Saturday 
with the Jews. Finally, the error of the Gregorian 
calendar, compared with the actual course of the sun, 
does not exceed one day in 4,000 years.” 





XUM 
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Best Educational Thought in Current Pertdials. 


Public Schools and Parents’ Duties. 


“The responsibility of the teacher” is a phrase rung 
in our ears on every possible occasion. Teachers are ex- 
pected to take children who have never been taught 
obedience, who have been petted one minute and scolded 
the next according to the caprice of their parents, and 
turn them into wise, self-controlled, useful men and 
women, as well as earnest and patriotic citizens. Some 
of these teachers have half suspected that a part of this 
manifold duty devolved on the parents, so that Julian 
Hawthorne’s article in the April North American Review 


on “Public Schools and Parents’ Duties,” simply puts in. 


words what many people have long felt. 

“ Admitting,” he says, “that our public school system 
is as near to the right thing as it can be brought, let us 
inquire a little more closely into the condition and char- 
acter of the product of it, the American public school 
child, more particularly as it is found in our great cities. 
Of course, in the last resort, the public school is like other 
things, in so far as that by its fruits we shall knowit. If 
it be so unexceptionable, then, inevitably, the child must 
be unexceptionable also. Is it so? Let us take a day 
from our business, and stroll about the streets, in the 
vicinity of the schools, at recess time, or just after scheol 
is out for the day. At these hours the children fill the 
pavements, and are conducting themselves with that 
freedom and naturalness proper to the juvenile human 
being when emancipated, for a season, from the restraint 
of the public school-room. They shout, they run about, 
play games, engage in mimic combats, indulge in lively 
dialog. If we observe and listen, we shall get clearer 
and more correct notions of what they really are than by 
much watching beside the teacher’s desk, or even by 
vigils within the privacy of the children’s homes, where, 
also, spontaneity of speech and action is under restraint. 


The Actual Condition. 


“T confess I would rather the reader did this for him- 
self than would I describe what, during the past year or 
so, I have learned by doing it here in New York. I did 
not have to go out of my way to get information ; rather, 
at certain hours, it is difficult to find a retreat where the 
information is not thrust upon one. It is on earth and 
in air, it rushes at the ears and eyes, and permeates 
space generally. The children are not reticent ; what is 
in them is let forth with liberality and explicitness. And 
what is it that these our children let out ? The majority 
of them are well-dressed and well conditioned, their parents 
are of the better class, and evidently expect their offspring 
to take a respectable place in the community. Well, we 
hear as much slovenly, profane, and sometimes even foul. 
language as might be met with in the city slums; and 
we see vulgar, mean, petty conduct enough to suit the 
language. The words and phrases sometimes used by 
these small people are really unproducible on respectable 
pages, and the tone in which they are uttered is yet more 
significant than the words. In their disputes, they give 
one another the lie as a matter of course, and are neither 
shamed nor do they expect to shame by it. The little 
girls are outwardly more decent than the boys, but they 
nevertheless betray a certain vulgarity which is not of 
good augury for their future. Their poor little airs and 
graces, their fluent slang, their precocious flirtation—how 
sorry one is to see them! Now, all these children “know 
better.” They act in this way because it is the fashion, 
and they prefer to adopt as models waifs of the streets 
rather than respectable people. So that it is no exagger- 
ation to say that the whole school gravitates toward the 
level of the: most disreputable little scallawag in it, or 
that they can pick up in the street outside. I am not 
overdrawing the case; it could not be overdrawn—in 
print. And, when the poor little things go home, they 
add hypocrisy to their other accomplishments, and modify 


their speech and actions to suit the conception which 
their parents have formed of what their children ought 
to be. Therefore, each parent believes that, however 
bad other children may be, his own are all right; and 
since, according to our Christian standards, no parent is 
concerned for the welfare of any but his own children, 
improvement is impossible. 

‘This is not an indictment of American public schools, 
but of American parents’ neglect of their children. We 
do not do our duty by them. It is too soft an expression 
to say that we entrust them to the state; we abandon 
them to it. America is the children’s country, perhaps ; 
but it is so in a sense less flattering to our vanity than 
we might wish. We pay for their book-learning, their 
amusements, and their indulgence; but we deny them 
what it is our chief concern to give them—opportunity to 
develop character. Yet, it is in order to afford them 
that opportunity, or, we might say, to compel them to 
that development, that we, as parents, exist. If we fail 
to do it, we might as well, as parents, not exist at all. 


What Can Be Done, 


“We say we are fond of our children. We are fond 
of them, in a way—a selfish way. We see them after 
office hours, at meal times, on holidays ; we amuse our- 
selves with them, indulge them, get them to show off a 
little, ask them whether they have been regular in their 
school attendance. If they answer this question in the 
affirmative, and we find them reasonably proficient in their 
studies, we are satisfied ; we discharge our souls of fur- 
ther responsibility. We have entrusted them to tne 
state, and the state takes better care of them than we 
could. Not one man in a hundred has any knowledge of 
how his children pass their hours out of school, of what 
they learn in those hours, and of what the consequences 
to them are. 

“The exceptional man does know. I have in my mind a 
man of my acquaintance, who sends his little son to public 
school, but who never lets go of the child’s hand, so to 
say. He is one of the busiest men I know, working often 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day; but he always has leis- 
ure to attend to that son of his. To see them together, 
you would think he had nothing to do but attend to his 
son. He knows precisely what that child is studying in 
school, just what progress he is making, who his teachers 
are, with what other school children he is intimate, and 
what his opinion of them is. He is aware of what kind of 
thoughts the child’s mind is productive when the child is 
not with him ; not what the particular thoughts are, but 


_ their character and quality. He goes over his studies 


with the boy; he prays with him when he goes to bed at 
night; he talks with him, leading him on to express 
opinions, and to consider those which he himself expresses. 
The two are friends and mutual confidants; the boy 
knows that his father is both just and kind—that he will 
always forgive the sinner, tho never giving quarter to the 
sin; and, on the other hand, that a good or generous 
deed or word will always draw sunshine from his face, tho 
seldom words of praise from his lips. This boy passes 


thru the loose-tongued uproar of the streets unscathed. 


His glance is straightforward, his bearing confident but 
modest. He is a boy to the tips of his fingers, but you 
cannot talk with him without feeling that the soul of a 
gentlemen is in him ; and a woman would know, instinct- 
ively that he would protect her, if need were, to the last 
atom of his small strength. This boy, who is no fancy 
picture, is far from perfect ; further yet from the goody- 
goody, molly-coddle kind. From some points of view, he 
seems all faults; faults of temper, pig-headedness, of 
overbearingness, of selfishness, every now and then, due 
however to thoughtlessness, not premeditation. But he 
is quick always to make amends, and never happy till he 
has done so. No; the public school has not hurt this 
boy, and there are many others like him ; but his family 
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has not neglected him. His family recognizes the nature 

of the function of the public school and where it stops ; and, 

at that point, they come in and supply its deficiencies. 
An Important Matter. 


“Neither public nor private schools, nor anything else, 
can absolve parents from their responsibilities. The dis- 
cipline, the training, the inspiration of home admit of no 
substitutes ; and parents will observe that, if they do 
right by their children, they will derive from the latter quite 
as much training and enlightenment as they can impart 
to them. 

“This is not a light matter, but an important one, quite 
national in its scope. It becomes more menacing every 
year, because the public school child of to-day is the parent 
of the public school child of to-morrow, and will do as he 
-has been done by. Let us not forget that in old times 
they used to be much better in this very respect ; Amer- 
ican home life was not splendid or sumptuous, but it was 
pure and healthy in tone, and children were brought up 
strictly—too mueh so, if anything—in the way they 
should go. There were not so many public schools then ; 
the state did not take quite so much on its shoulders, and 
parents took a great deal more on theirs. Conceding 
whatever may be advanced in favor of public schools, it 
is nevertheless a truth that the greater the attendance at 
them becomes, the more sedulous should we be to coun- 
teract the evils incident to them—or to supplement the 
benefits, if it be preferable to put it in that way. The 
more the state helps the parents, the more should the 
parents help themselves ; the more urgent becomes their 
responsibility. The more arithmetic and geography the 
school puts into the child’s brain, the more decency and 
honor should the parents instill into his heart.” 


We 
School Fads. 


Pres. J. M. Davis, of Rio Grande college, makes in the 
current number of the Ohio Educational Monthly some 
comments on what he calls “School Fads.” He says 
that it may be that the exaggerated importance given to 
some new things for a time is the only way to gain for 
them their proper place in educational methods. In such 
cases the exaggeration is usually laid aside when the 
place is securely won. The real fad is seldom that 
which should have no place in school work ; oftener it is 
that which has usurped too large a place. Pres. Davis 
mentions several fads, and, setting forth what he believes 
should be mental attitude of the wise teacher toward 
these and similar things, he says : 

“Teaching spelling by writing alone isafad. Oral 
spelling is an aid, even if pupils should be taught singly and 
alone. In classes, oral spelling can be made to create an 
interest absolutely unattainable by the other method and 
absolutely necessary for the best results. The old-fash- 
ioned spelling school was not wholly irrational and value- 
less and the method should not be wholly discarded. 

“It isa fad to teach reading by the word method 
alone. The alphabetic and phonetic methods are legiti- 
mate and necessary parts of the true and complete method. 
They must come in at some time in the pupil’s career. 

“The Grube method with numbers, when strictly ad- 
hered to, is a most mischievous fad. It cramps and dis- 
courages the pupil. It is not natural for the mind to 
dwell upon one thing until every possible use and combi- 
nation of it has been made before going to new and more 
extended things. 

“Some teachers discard or would like to discard techni- 
cal grammar entirely, and substitute for it language les- 
sons, composition, and the study of literary classics. Their 
reasonings overlook two facts:—1. The study of techni- 
cal grammar, rightly conducted, does assist in forming cor- 
rect habits of speaking and writing, as thousands of persons 
know by experience. 2. It is a discipline of great value 
having peculiar virtues not found in any other discipli- 
nary study. Fora brief but unanswerable vindication of 
this study, I refer you to the introduction to Rigdon’s 
grammar. 
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“Correlation of studies, especially for young children, 
is another thing to be put in the list of fads. Correla- 
tion implies reasoning, analysis, mature judgment. It jg 
a good thing for college students, perhaps for high school 
pupils, if not overdone, but burdensome and distracting to 
little ones. It also lays a heavy burden on the 
teacher. 


I do not entirely condemn correlation, only its exagger- 
ation and misplacement. The correlation of the things 
learned in different lessons and in different branches of 
study is somewhat like the digestion, absorption, and assim- 
lation of food, and these are things to be left pretty 
largely to the unconscious functioning of a healthy organ- 
ism. 

“Collateral reading, a most valuable thing if properly 
managed, may be made a very harmful thing especially 
to memory, and to the power of grasping and retaining the 
main contents of a single volume. In the earlier stages 
of mental growth, nothing can rightly displace the work 
of thoroly mastering a well-chosen text-book. Collateral 
reading that interferes with this, has been carried too 
far. 


“Laboratory work is sometimes carried so far as to 
interfere with the proper and necessary study of books. 
It is also forced into departments of study to which it is 
not naturally adapted. 

“The reading of classics with literary criticism is some- 
times attempted with pupils who are too young to profit 
by it; and with those who can profit by it, too much is 
attempted. 

The inductive teaching of language has come into 
great prominence of late years. This method as applied 
by a capable and enthusiastic champion, has been made to 
produce some grand results. 

When our pupils come tothe study of a foreign language, 
they already have those general conceptions of the 
sentence and its elements, of the parts of speech, which 
they have learned fromthe systematic study of their own 
language. From these general conceptions, it is most 
natural that the mind should act deductively at once. 
Due regard must be had to this fact. 

“Child study is another thing that has lately swept the 
country. There are some aspects of this movement that 
are delightful tocontemplate. Let this spirit grow until 
every child when in the presence of his teacher shall be 
wrapped in an atmosphere of intelligent and affectionate 
interest. But let us rot put too high an estimate upon 
the pretentious conclusions drawn by conceited mediocres 
from their superficial and trivial observations. 

“The teaching of civics has of late years been pushed 
to a remarkably prominent place in our educational work. 
The importance of the subject forbids that it should re- 
main in the background as it has in years past. The 
time has come when a naive and almost instinctive patri- 
otism must be replaced by a conscious loyalty to well un- 
derstood principles of national procedure and of personal 
civic obligation. 

“But let us remember that the best teaching of civics 
is not the teaching of mere methods and machinery of 
government, but the emphasizing of the obligation of 
of every citizen to do right in public affairs. 

“Some of the methods of preventing tardiness and of 
securing uniformity in work are to be questioned. When 
a method for preventing tardiness tempts the pupil to re- 
main away for the day or half-day and to lie about it, 
when it tempts a subordinate teacher to conceal or mis- 
represent, when it cuts off the opportunity to deal sympa- 
thetically and justly with really unblamable cases of tar- 
diness, it is too rigid. 3 

“It is a difficult matter for the teacher rightly to esti- 
mate the value of many of the subjects and methods 
which our progressive and restless fellow-workers are 
continually bringing forward. We need to have open, 
candid, and receptive minds. We shall then have some 
standard by which to judge the new things that come up. 
And we do need to develop good judgment in regard to 

the practical details of our work.” 
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How to Judge a School. 


James M. Greenwood is one of the big superintendents. 
He has succeeded in establishing a relation between him- 
self and his teachers which makes it possible for him to 
carry out his educational plans without that friction 
which so often frustrates the intentions of school super- 
intendents in large cities. His success is due not so 
much to intellectual qualifications and absolute devotion 
to his profession—tho in both he excels most of his con- 
freres and both are necessary tributaries—as to his sound 
common sense and the broad sympathy and untiring help- 
fulness by which he has made his teachers devoted fol- 
lowers and personal friends. His advice as to how to 
judge a school cannot fail to prove highly profitable. He 
writes in the Educational Review for April : 

“The first point of observation is what I call the form- 
side of the school. See how the children sit, work, move 
at signals, and note mentally the promptness with which 
they have learned to obey signals and follow specific direc- 
tions. The object of all well-regulated movements is 
economy of time, but without undue haste. If signals 
are used, observe whether they are simple, direct, and ad- 
equate. It is easy enough to tell whether the school ma- 
chinery runs easily and lightly, or whether it is cumber- 
some and clogged, or mob-like and anarchistic. Any of 
these is a good exponent of the mind at the helm. An 
occasional cog may slip, or the fly-wheel become unbal- 
anced, but one can tell instantly whether it be accidental, 
or the normal condition of an erratic, jerky mind.” 

“A glancearound the room, the teacher’s manner, look 
of the eyes, tone of the voice, and general spirit, are all 
strong points—one way or the other. Great stress should 
be attached to the intonations of the voice—whether it 
means what it says, and says what it means, as well as 
the manner of expression, are very important determining 
factors. A dull or mackerel eye should never attempt to 
teach school. I care not if it protrude from a brain that 
weighs eighty ounces. Such an eye has no power. 
Like a high, thin voice, the children want to pull 
it down and out all the time. There is a strong, 
lively eye that sees into and thru the motives of pupils ; 
it can approve or reprove, but in its beams will always be 
found strength, dignity, and sympathy. It is an eye 
that speaks and interprets quickly. A pleasant voice 
and a quick, loving, gracious eye are prime physical quali- 
ties of all first-class teachers. 

___ “The teacher who is sympathetic, who works to a sched- 
ule or time-table, apportioning the subjects according to 
their relative importance as they stand related to higher 
branches and the order in which they are to be taken up 
and recited during the day, can if he has the necessary 
literary qualifications, and can keep the pupils industriously 
and progressively at work, usually succeed. The most 
difficult subjects should be recited early in the day while 
the mind is fresh and the body is not tired; but there 
should be altenation in subjects. For instance, grammar, 
and arithmetic should not come together. Neither 
writing nor drawing should come immediately after an in- 
termission, for obvious physiological reasons. A great 
deal depends upon the arrangement of the program, and 
this leads directly to another sign—was the program on 
the blackboard, and was the teacher following it as to 
time and subject ? What a teacher is trying to do in 
that particular recitation must be so apparent and trans- 
parent that a blind man can see it. 
_“The superintendent, supervisor, or principal has no 
right to take charge of a class or of a pupil, without first 
asking the teacher’s permission. There is always due to 
the teacher, as manager of the room, a respectful con- 
sideration. I have many times been shocked, when 
visiting schools with principals and superintendents, to see 
the teacher relegated to the rear of the room, while the 
principal or superintendent took the reins and questioned 
the pupils without once saying‘ with your permission.’ 
If a certain class is to recite, I observe how the 
teacher gets the pupils out on the floor and into line, and 
how they act after they are in position. The first grades 
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must be regarded from a slightly different view-point, be- 
cause the teacher must do a great deal of talking, and one 
must not look for formal presentation of subjects in this 
grade, nor indeed in some of the subjects in any grades. 
Neither do I attach importance to that species of nonsense 
which insists upon pupils’ answering all questions in com- 


plete sentences. Some questions require complete an- 
swers ; others do not and this is all there is fo it. 

“In general, there are two things of paramount impor- 
tance to be observed in visiting any school-room in which 
there are two different classes of pupils: one is the class 
at their seats, and the other is the class reciting. Enough 
to see if the pupils at their seats are attending to their 
work as a matter of habit, because they feel they must do 
so or they will lose their standing in their studies. This 
reflects the business air of the school and it signifies 
much, The study habit needs to be acquired by children 
as much as any other habit, and if pupils have it not, they 
should be trained into it. ’ 

“ Looking at the class when reciting, whether standing 
or sitting, the first point to be observed is, whether the 
pupils stand squarely on their feet, mentally and physi- 
cally, during the recitation. By mentally and physically 
is meant—are the pupils sure of their ground, and do 
their questions and replies indicate this steadfastness. If 
not, whose fault is it ? In asking the questions, one ob- 
serves whether they were pertinent, gradually leading up 
to a principle or climax, and were they well distributed, 
or did a few bright pupils lead the class and do the re- 
citing? This is a very important sign in judging a 
school. Do the questions indicate that the teacher has 
made a special study of the lesson aud has seen the end 
of the lesson from the beginning, and did the answers 
given by the pupils indicate that they, too, had prepared 
the lesson carefully, and that they comprehended its im- 
port? There should be signs of skill and faithfulness in 
the preparation of the lesson whether by pupils or by 
teacher at every step and any negligence will be manifest 
and quickly observed by anyone who understands school 
work and knows how to estimate it at its true value. 

“Closely allied to this work, and indeed a part of it, is 
the inquiry whether the teacher had been successful in 
inspiring pupils to prompt, cheerful, and accurate prepa- 
tion of each lesson, and had she given the necessary di- 
rections to the pupils how to prepare the lesson, or had 
they been left to find out each for himself, and to decide 
upon the essential points. Children should be instructed 
what to look for, and how to know what a thing is when 
it is found. 

Outline for Testing Work. 


“ Looking at the recitation ina more direct manner and 
to the class as the great instrumentality employed by the . 
teacher to secure the objects to be realized in the class- 
room, the following may be enumerated and presented as 
a working outline by which the work shall be tested by 
inspector, teacher, and pupils: 

1. What is the specific aim in the recitation of this 
day ? 

2. What must be known, or must be done, that the 
specific aim must be realized ? 

3. What things in connection with No. 2 above, does 
the pupil now know or can do ? 

4. What things inconnection with No. 2 above remain 
to be learned or taught, and in what order ? 

5. How are these things, when learned, connected with 
what preceded and with what follows this recitation ? 

6. At the conclusion of the recitation, have the pupils 
realized the aim in the recitation. If not, why? 

“Only a few moments will enable one in the intermedi- 
ate or upper grades, or even in college work, to see 
whether the teacher knows how to handle the class as the 
great instrument in the recitation to instruct a pupil, or 
that a pupil’s mind is the means used to instruct the 
class. 

“On another side, which may be stated in the following 
—was there an air of refinement about the room? This 
is indicated by the success in making the pupils prompt, 
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punctual, orderly, quiet, systematic, polite, and not prig- 
gish. Genuine politeness, not excessive punctiliousness, 
is better felt than described, and it manifests itself in secur- 
ing cheerful, quiet co-operation of pupils in work and 
conduct thru the agency of proper incentives and refined 
speech and actions, and having due consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others. 

“Was the school-room a display hall, or a place of busi- 
ness? TH right answer to this question is very import- 
ant. A shoddy teacher who is keen, shrewd and shirky, 
sometimes tries to lead the superintendent or principal 
away from the real work that the school ought to do, and 
to show off the display feature. 

“Tf pupils stop their work when a visitor enters the 
room and stare at him, the teacher has not yet taught her 
pupils how to work. There is of course a real business 
air that indicates the live school, and an artificial one that 
is put on for visitors. The one can never be mistaken 
for the other. The books on the desk, the children’s 
work on slates or paper, should mean that a certain time 
is set apart for each study and for each branch. 

“The teacher who is always just getting ready to do 
something should get ready as quickly as possible to quit 
the school-room forever. The manner of correcting pu- 
pils, skill in imparting knowledge, strength and flexibility 
in managing, power to inspire enthusiasm, ability to 
stimulate pupils to do their best all the time, and to have 
confidence in themselves, are a few of the traits that go 
toward forming a correct estimate of a teacher’s work. 

“To test a teacher’s skill most effectively, I would al- 
ways prefer to hear a recitation in which the pupils fail, 
because then the teacher is thrown back entirely on his own 
or her resources, and a good opportunity is afforded to test 
the teacher’s adroitness in improvising quick methods of 
presenting the stibject. A resourceful and a well-stored 
mind picks out quickly the most suitable devices for illus- 
trating and enforcing a point, or for fixing a principle. 

“Tf in visiting a room certain features are good, per- 
haps better worked out than the superintendent could 
secure, he should mention the fact to the teacher by com- 
plimenting the good, and suggesting some remedies to be 
tried on the weak spots. A great advance is made by that 
teacher who has learned the lesson of dividing and separa- 
ting out difficulties, ard then mastering each in detail in- 
stead of attacking a host at one stroke. The mostefficacious 
method I have ever employed has been to sit down and talk 
over the recitation with the teacher, and ask her why she 
did this or that particular thing, and what was her object ? 
Let the superintendent put himself ona level with the 
teacher, and see the subject as she sees it. 

“To judge of educational work, the superintendent 
must have a critical knowledge of what is presented, and 
‘if needs be, he should be able to take hold anywhere and 
conduct a recitation, or to ask intelligent questionson the 
subject under consideration. Standing on the outside, he 
should be able to take a correct and enlarged survey of 
the whole movement of a system of schools, and it should 
be his mind which centers all the other minds in the sys- 
tem, each on its own particular kind of work. Heshould 
know with great certainty when to let a teacher alone, 
to know her limitations and whether she can be made 
over—transformed from her set notions into more ra- 
tional ones. Cold, unfeeling criticism paralyzes and 
kills.” 

<i 


“* Number Nine.” 


A series of short studies of boys entering the adoles- 
cent period of life has been running in the North Western 
Monthly, under the authorship of J. K. Stableton. The 
April number takes up a boy developed by business train- 
ing and the writer suggests in connection with his story 
that if principals and superintendents would look up such 
cases as that cited, many boys might be given an uplift 
that would place them in a world of new activities. 
“No. 9,” he says, was a message boy and general “ roust- 
about” at the town depot; delivered messages, took the 
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mail in a hand-cart from the depot to the post-office, and 
from the post-office to the depot ; made out reports in 
the office ; cleaned and filled the depot lamps; in cold 
weather, kept the fires going; in fact, did all the odd 
jobs that in such places always fall to the willing worker, 
He was about fourteen years of age, and of such size that 
the cart filled high up with mail bags almost hid him 
from view. His soot-begrimed face was overshadowed 
by a full forehead, across which were two or three deep 
wrinkles that gave him an oldish look. His brow was 
generally crowned with a rimless crown or a crownless 
rim, according to which had been left him in his last en- 
counter. His prominent nose and cheek bones were 
more than offset by a pair of liquid black eyes that lighted 
up his whole couritenance, or snapped fire like flint if the 
occasion demanded battle. 

He was so bright and quick that the men about the 
depot were continually pinching him, punching him in 
the ribs, or in some way tormenting him just to see him 
fight back. : 

I always speak to boys, so when I met No. 9 at the de-. 
pot I spoke to him, and we were soon acquainted. I had 
known him but a short time before we talked of school. 

He had been out of school more than a year when I 
first met him. All this time he had been employed at 
the depot and was considered by the agent in charge as 
the most capable and trustworthy boy ever in his service. 

No. 9’s mother was a widow, and it was necessary for 
him at this time to help make his living. 

One evening I was standing on the depot platform 
when No. 9 came up to me and said: “ You are going to 
have exercises at the high school to-morrow. The boys 
have been telling me about them.” 

There was a wistful look in his face, and I replied, 
“Yes, can’t you come up and hear them? We would be 
glad to have you visit us.” 

“Td like to hear them, but I’m afraid I can’t leave 
here,” said he. 

Then his eyes beamed forth as if he were thinking of 
the dearest scheme of his life, and looking me full in the 
face, he said: “O, but I’d like to go to your school.” 

“And Id like to have you in my school,” I replied. 

“T can’t go now, but may be I can some day,” continued 
he. 
We talked a few moments longer, then I returned 
home, thinking what a pity it was that the boy could not 
be in school. 

This was in November. In January I was out of town 
a few days, and when I returned home the principal of 
the high school told me that No. 9 had come to school 
the day before, and, instead of going to the seventh grade 
or the eighth to finish his work there, had asked to be 
permitted to sit in the high school until I returned, say- 
ing he believed I would let him enter the high school. 
His class that he had dropped out of in the seventh grade 
was now the ninth grade or first year in the high school 
class. The principal was somewhat amused at the boy's 
presumption. 

No. 9 made his wish known to me. I asked him if he 
thought he could do the work. 

“T am sure I can; I’ve been trying it,” said he. “Oh, 
but Pll work if you'll let me stay in here.” ; 

I looked at his intelligent face. I thought of his busi- 
ness record at the depot, and his ability to work; that he 
was strong physically, quick mentally, and that he would 
not be injured by a little extra work ; then I told him he 
might try it; that I, too, believed he could do the work ; 
that it all depended on himself whether or not. he re- 
mained in the high school. : 

There was no question in my mind about his holding 
his place. I knew he could do it. 

A few weeks after he had entered the class, one of the 
boys made the remark at his home that he did not think 
it quite fair that No. 9 had been permitted to go into 
the same class he was in before he left school, after being 
out more than a year. 

“Does he do the work ?” asked the boy’s father. 
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“Yes, he does it as well as anyone in the class,” re- 
plied the boy. 

“Then he was just where heshould be,” said the father, 
who was not only a well educated man, but also a man of 
fine business ability. 

No. 9 completed the high school course, four years, and 
was graduated one of the best scholars in his class. 
He is to-day a prosperous young business man. 

Had I placed him in either the seventh grade or the 
eighth I think he would have made life miserable for the 
teacher, and possibly, yes, I had better say probably, 
would have dropped out of school again in a few months. 

There are many boys who would gladly avail themselves 
of our high school privileges, boys who have been out of 
school a year or two, were it not for the fear of being 
placed too far back in the grades to make up work before 
being permitted to try the higher studies. 

Our public schools owe more to these young people 
than they give them; and superintendents and high 
school principals ought to consider it a part of their bus- 
iness to become acquainted with all such young persons 
in our midst and to bring them into our schools. We 
need not fear their luwering the standard of scholarship, 
never. 

Many are the boys that drift into active life without a 
wise word of counsel from any one. In many cases, their 
parents are not capable of counseling with them, and after 
they are out of school a year or two they lose touch with 
their teachers, so that when they begin to feel that they 
are short in their preparation, they have no one with 
whom to advise, and so drift on. 

If, however, the high school principal, or the superin- 
tendent, makes it a part of his business to come into con- 
tact with these young persons and shows an interest in 
them, they can easily be advised of the possibilities the 
high school brings within their reach. 


we 
Too Little Study of English. 


“The Saturday Review of Books and Art” issued as a 
supplement to the New York Times has in recent months 
published several articles of an educational character. In 
the number for April 15, W. J. Henderson criticises the 
English spoken and written by the pupils of our high and 
grammar schools. 

“The course in English in many schools at the present 
time,” says Mr. Henderson, “consists of grammar and 
readings of some of the standard prose and poetry of the 
language. There is in these schools no instruction in the 
art of writing or inelocution. The pupils of such schools 
cannot write even a respectable letter, and most of them 
speak their mother tongue in a manner which may be left 
to the imagination, for the excellent reason that it is be- 
yond description. The elegant utterance of our language 
threatens to become a lost art. Time was when the the- 
ater could be depended on to uphold the traditions of en- 
unciation, but that time seems to have gone out with the 
legitimate drama. Whatever it is that they teach in the 
‘schools of acting,’ they surely do not teach what is 
known in the French theater as diction, or, if they do, 
they teach it very badly. 

“A cursory examination of the catalogs of some col- 
leges will show that the candidate for admission must be 
prepared to pass an examination in certain standard pieces 
of English literature. But when you come to look into 
this, you find that it means that the candidate must have 
read these books and be able to give an intelligent account 
of their contents. That is a good thing, but it does not 
teach the young man the technique of the art of the great 
writers. It would not be at all difficult to stall one of 
these candidates by asking him to analyze a sentence from 
one of the authors on whose works he was prepared to 
pass an examination. 

“The art of constructing English sentences is neglec- 
ted in too many places of education. While the rising 
generation is not proficient in the enunciation of the 
English tongue, it is still less proficient in the selection 
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of the proper words for the expression of its thought. 

“The simple truth is that many schoolboys who are well 
advanced in their studies cannot write five consecutive 
sentences of smooth and fluent Engiish, and for the plain 
reason that they have never been taught. And they do 
not know that they cannot do it, for they do not know 
that there is anything to learn. It really seems a pity 
that a boy should have to know almost any other language 
better than his own. 

“What has become of the study of the excellent work of 
Trench? And what boy or girl in these days reads such 
books as Richard Grant White's ‘Words and Their 
Uses’ ? There may be better books than these on the 
subjects treated, but these are certainly a good deal bet- 
ter than none at all. But it is regarded as educating a 
young person in English in these days to require him to 
read Addison or Dryden, with all their imperfections and 
without any discriminating criticism at all. In the name 
of all that is fine and noble in our literature, why should 
any boy be required to acquaint himself with ‘Palamon 
and Arcite’ in these days and not with ‘The Idyls of 
the King’? Why should he be called upon to pass an 
examination on ‘The Tale of a Tub’ and not on Bun- 
yan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ ?” 

SF 


The Teacher and Literature. 


The current number of School and Home Education con- 
tains some suggestions from A. C. Scammell, of Green- 
field, Mass., on “The Teacher’s Use of Literature” that 
are worthy of thoughtful perusal. The writer says : 

“In the teacher’s curriculum character-study, both of 
the living and of the dead, should hold an honored place, 
for by other lives the teacher learns how to shape comely 
patterns for her school family, so diverse in texture and 
temperament. 

“How many children there are who do not know how 
to satisfy their needs directly from books! What other 
way than for the teacher to get the nutritive thoughts of 
an author and incarnate them by working them into as 
many phases of child-life as is possible. In other words 
she must be the door thru which a noble life can find 
welcome into the children’s lives. 

“Talk about the teacher’s creating a love for literature ! 
Only God can do that. Talk of awakening an interest in 
books! As well might one call aloud at a chamber where 
there is no sleeper to awaken. The most of the fathers 
enjoy politics better than poems; the mothers, busy with 
their good works or with their aimless leisure, prefer easy 
fiction to the reading that calls for back knowledge as 
the key to its enjoyment. 

“A mother said to me, recently ‘I have not taken the 
time to read a book since my school days. I glean a little 
from papers and magazines.’ At first I looked at her 
with pity ; but after I knew, with approval. Every worthy 
cause in her town finds in her a hearty respondent ; in 
her hospitable home she literally has the poor in purse or 
in spirit always with her. She has it all—the noble pur- 
poses to help, to uplift, that runs like a continuous thread 
thru all our best literature. She got it second-hand, 
perhaps, from some teacher, within or without school 
walls. 

“For the health of her effervescent children, the 
teacher must be far-traveled in books, going across the 
seas, when the good wine that Lowell, and Holmes, and 
Bret Harte, can give, fails to cheer. Much of the 
romance of life goes out early. Because it does, disap- 
pointed men and women ask, “Is life worth living ?” 
Ought not the romance to last longer, even to the end ? 
Longfellow’s did. Lowell’s did. Grave Whittier and 
sweet Lucy Larcom took others’ lives into their own, and 
wove them into their story, whenever their own hearth- 
fires burned low. Can we, teachers of young men and 
maidens, make them feel this truth, that the truest 
romance is the making of happiness for others? Read- 
ing ‘Evangeline’ will not comfort as will her sweet spirit 
exhale into the school-room atmosphere. 
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Teachers Get $500,000 More a Year. 


The teachers of New York city have at last won their 
long fight for a more equitable salary schedule. The 
Ahearn bill has been approved. That this was to be con- 
fidently expected, THE ScHOoL JOURNAL predicted a few 
weeks ago. The city will hereafter pay its teachers about 
$500,000 more a year. Quite a respectable sum but not 
a cent more than ought to be added. Those prognosti- 
cators who suggested that Tammany would never give its 
eonsent to the law which necessitated an increase of the 
tax-rate are now explaining that the whole thing meant 

. a huge bid for the votes directly or indirectly influenced by 
the teachers. Let them get all the satisfaction they can 
extract from their change of view ; the fact remains that 
the victory means better pay for the teachers, and at the 
same time it isan unmistakable proof of the risen respect of 
the people for those whose life work is the education of 
little children. 

The promotion of teachers will depend largely on merit. 
What meaning is to be attached to the word merit is 
not quite clear. The interpretation given by Supt. Jas- 
per for Manhattan and the Bronx is a most liberal one, 
allowing as it does for sufficient latitude in recommenda- 
tions for higher pay. He will consider as teachers of 
merit all who have done work for self-improvement outside 
of school hours. Teachers who do only what they are 
paid to do will be barred out. It is said that a teacher’s 
effort for self-improvement will probably count as ten per 
cent. of his entire record. This plan will prove just in 
most respects. Constant self-improvement is certainly 
the one great unwritten duty of every teacher, and it is 
right that those whoscorn it should be debarred from ad- 
vancement in emoluments ; it would be better yet if they 
could be dropped altogether. It is also wise not to fix 
any special line of self-improvement in the present uncer- 
tain state of pedagogics, tho the reading of at least one 
bona fide educational periodical could be justly made a 
compulsory requirement. 

However, the adjustment of the pay rolls will be safe 
in the hands of the present borough superintendents. 
Let us be thankful that we have the $500,000. 

Sr 


University Men and the Schools. 

The fact that the mayor of Chicago declined to re-ap- 
point President Harper, of Chicago University, upon the 
board of education has provoked a good deal of comment. 
We believe Mr. Harrison had sound reasons for his deci- 
sion. Dr. Harper is a university man and his tendency, 
like that of the great majority of his kind, is to look at 
public schools from the university standpoint. And this 
standpoint is not the correct one. 

Few university men are able to understand the genius 
of the public school. There are exceptions of course. 
Thus more than fifty years ago, when the improvement of 
the public schools was the subject of thought, the legisla- 
of New York turned to the father of Bishop Potter for 
council. And he gave them advice that but few univer- 
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sity men of this day would be broad enough to give—it 
was to establish a normal school. Nor did he put at the 
head of this institution a university graduate ; no, he ge- 
lected a skilful, thoughtful common school man—the 
great David P. Page. He was broad enough to recognize 
that the common schools could not be saved by a university 
man. Comprehension of the genius of the common 
school is the first requirement in the make-up of a member 
of a board of education. 
SF 


Unification in New York State. 


The White bill (giving the governor the power to appoint 
the state superintendent of schools) has failed to pass in 
the senate. There were evidently two reasons for this: 
(1) The opposition of the regents from whose supervision 
the high schools were removed by the bill; (2) the feeling 
on the part of many thoughtful people that a state board 
of education is needed, the regents being unable to act 
as such owing to their mode of appointment and their 
present life tenure of office. 

At a meeting of the regents on April 24, a resolution 
was passed favoring unification, offering toaccept change 
in the make-up of the board, and proposing the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer with the senate committee 
and the superintendent of public instruction, with refer- 
ence toa bill to be presented next year. Gov. Roose- 
yelt (a regent ex-officio) said that a plan must be agreed 
upon by which the regents would (1) have a limited term 
(understood to mean appointment by the governor), (2) be 
reduced in number (preferably to fifteen), (3) select the 
state superintendent. 

This will be the basis of the bill to be brought in next 
year ; if it can be adopted it will be far preferable to the 
White bill. The regents placed on the committee are 
Messrs. Upson, Doane, Depew, McKelway, and Sexton. 
The White bill proposed to make the salary of the state 
superintendent $7,500, instead of $5,000, the sum now 
paid. This feature aroused opposition since it looked as 
tho the reason for the bill lay in the increase of salary to 
be gained. 

SF 


More Days P 


There are calls for a “Dewey Day” in the schools. 
At the present rate it will not be long before the entire 
time will be taken up with various celebrations and in 
getting ready for them. It is said that a father went 
with his son to Yale to enter him as a student ; they were 
shown the gymnasium and told of the rowing matches, 
the foot-ball games and the base-ball contests. But said 
the father, “When do they study their lessons?” a 
very pertinent question indeed. Children go to school to 
study lessons and those who study most (other conditions 
being proper) get the most good out of the schools. 

Many teachers have taken the “day” too seriously. 
A report tells of a teacher somewhere in New Jersey 
whose great ambition was to have a thoro celebration of 
“bird day:” the children came to school with live birds 
in cages, or stuffed birds; they sang about birds, they 
read about birds, they talked about birds, until all wearied 
of the subject. Now a wise teacher does not do business 
in that way. When “Longfellow Day” appears he will 
devote ten minutes to the poet and.then pursue the reg- 
ular program. Let us resist the attempt to wrest the 
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school from its primary purpose. The school is estab- 
lished for serious work ; the time of the pupil must not 
be frittered away. 
Se 

Whatever Supt. Andrews believes in, he believes in with 
all his might. In a recent address before the Chicago 
Manual Training Teachers’ Association, he expressed his 
pity for the bookish men who have never learned to run, 
to hunt and fish, to harness a horse, to see the beauty of 
the woods and fields. He said that “if this country had 
given half the time and money to educating its people in 
designing and manufacturing that it has spent in creating 
protective tariffs we should now be the leading industrial 
nation of the world.” 


These ringing words of Mr. W. J. Bryan’s, spoken at 
the Workingman’s Dinner in New York, well express the 
American attitude toward education : 


“T am glad that Jefferson believed in universal educa- 
tion. I am glad he believed that the security of the state 
was best and greatest when there was not a single living 
soul who could not appreciate the benefits of free govern- 
ment. I am glad that he emphasized the question of edu- 
cation. About two and a half years ago a distinguished 
divine of this country complained and said that one of the 
difficulties was too many farmers’ sons were being educa- 
ted and made dissatisfied with their condition. 

“Ah, my friends, who can tell whose son to educate ? 
Admit that there is a child to be educated—admit that 
there is a child to be denied the blessings of education, 
whose child shall it be? Who can tell upon which child 
the fate of the nation shall hang ?” 

Supt. John Eaton, of Porto Rico, writes that a number 
of the teachers of that island are going to spend a part 
of the summer in the United Statesto study English and 
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the methods employed here. General Henry promises 
them free passage on condition that they pay their table 
board to New York and return. Informationis desired 
regarding the expense for board in various cities, also 
what educational advantages are to be obtained. Any 
such information sent in care of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be transmitted at once to General Eaton. 
SF 
Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


Bird Music—F. Schuyler Mathews. Popular Science. 
brief for Latin, A—Dr. W. T. Harris. Aducational Review. 

Early Educational Lite in Middle Georgia—Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. Mosher’s Magazine. 

Educational Value of Music—Mary Larned. School and 
Home Education, 

Educational Value of Reading for Children—George P. 
Brown.— School and Home Education. 

Higher Education and the State—Dr. T. J. Macnamara. 
Nineteenth Century. 

Money Sense of Children—Will S. Monroe. 
Seminary for March. 


Pedagogical 


Home and School Punishments—Charles H. Sears. Peda- 
Logical Seminary for March. 
How to Judge a School—James M. Greenwood. EZduca- 


tional Review. ” 

Physical Geography in the High School—Joseph H. Perry. 
Journal of S hool Geography. 

Psychological, Pedagogical and Religious Aspects of Group 
Games—Luther Gulick. Pedagogical Seminary for March. 

Public Schools and Parents’ Duties—Julian Hawthorne. 
North American Review. 

School Fads—J. M. Davis. Ohio Educational Monthly. 

School Management from the Side of Social Life—Florence 
Milner. School Review. 

Some Essentials of the True Academic Spirit—Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall. Lducational Review. 

Some Questions in Professional Ethics—Supt. H. K. Wolfe. 
Education. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology—William James. A¢ 
lantic Monthly. 

Teachers’ Attitude Toward Psychology—Dr. Henry Davies. 
Education. 

Teaching Instinct—D. E. Phillips. Pedagogical Seminary 
for March. 

Training Teachers for Secondary Schools—James E. Russell. 
Educational Review. : 

Women at the English Universities—Ruthella Bernard 
Mory. Chautauguan. 


On it are many fine residences, standing on spacious grounds 
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Speaker Reed’s Retirement. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed, speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, has announced that he will shortly resign his 
seat in Congress and will begin the practice of law in 
New York city. It is reported by the newspapers that 
the firm into which he has been admitted has guaranteed 
him an income of $50,000 a year. Mr. Reed’s present 
salary is only $10,000, and he retires from public life at 
the age of sixty, a comparatively poor man. The papers 
of the country, whatever their political stripe, have nearly 
all expressed regret at the loss of Mr. Reed from our na- 
tional life. 


Emigration From Canada. 


The return of prosperity in the United States has 
caused the emigration from the British provinces to in- 
crease greatly. It is said that more than 25,000 French 
Canadians have crossed the border since January 1. 
Whole villages in the province of Quebec have been left 
deserted. These immigrants come for the most part to 
the manufacturing towns of New England. When work 
is slack the tide of emigration sets the other way. 


Richard Croker on the Stand. 


The Mazet committee, represented by Frank Moss, has 
subjected Richard Croker to a severe cross-examination. 
Nothing of sensational interest has thus far appeared. 
It is said, however, that the committee are well satisfied 
in that they have secured from Mr. Croker a definite 
statement of the principles that guide him in his political 
life. He has asserted very boldly that the people of New 
York put the party of which he is the leader into power ; 
that while they are in power, they are going to run the 
government for the benefit of Tammany men; that all 
men everywhere are after the dollar, including Mr. Moss 
who will receive a good fee for his services to the Mazet 
committee. Questions concerning his private affairs, Mr. 
Croker for the most part refused to answer, tho he did 
occasionally make explanations of his dealings with 
various concerns. He several times lost his temper and 
was especially vehement in calling for an investigation of 
the affairs of Ex-Senator Platt. 

Further testimony by A. H. Freedman, vice-president 
of the United States Fidelity Company, revealed the fact 
that the bonds which city employees are required to give 
are very largely furnished by M. Freedman’s company. 
Their business is practically a monopoly. In the case of 
the bonds of state officers, Mr. Platt’s company, the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, occupies a 
similar position. Mr. Croker is a large stockholder in the 
local Fidelity company, but it was ascertained that he 
came by his stock thru bona fide purchase. 


Quay’s Acquittal. 


The trial of Matthew Stanley Quay, charged 
with criminal misuse of the funds of the state of 
Pennsylvania, resulted in a complete vendication 
of the defendant. So slight and inconclusive was 
the evidence offered by the commonwealth that 
Mr. Quay’s counsel allowed the case to go before 
the jury without argument. The jury stayed out 
twenty-four hours and then returned with a ver- 
dict of not guilty. 

Meantime the state legislature had adjourned, 
after its long deadlock, without electing a senator 
to succeed Mr. Quay. As soon as the acquittal 
was announced, Gov. Stone appointed Mr. Quay 
to fill the existing vacancy. The legality of the 
appointment is still in question. 


Chicago to be a Seaport. 


An English corporation has been formed with 
capital of £3,000,000, for the purpose of con- 
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structing a ship canal connecting the Ottawa river with 
Lake Huron. As can be seen by consultation of the 
map, the portage between Lake Nipissing and the Ottawa 
is only a few miles. With a canal here and with the 
Ottawa and French rivers deepened, ocean vessels wil] 
be able to effect a landing at Chicago. It is estimated 
that three years will be required to build the canal. 


Climate of the Philippines. 


The Philippines have three distinctly defined seasons, 
the cold, the wet, and the hot. The hot months are 
April, May, and June. From early in July to the end of 
October is the rainy season. The remainder of the year 
is comparatively cool. It will be seen that mostof the 
fighting done by our troops has occurred during the trans- 
ition from the cool to the warm season. From now 
on until the end of the hot typhoons, about July 1, the 
climate will be very annoying and will in all probability 
cause much sickness among the American troops. It ig 
not likely, however, that the men will be affected to the 
same extent that the Spanish have during the correspond- 
ing season, for the American soldiers are officially de- 
clared thus far to be in excellent condition. Still it is 
an undoubted fact that campaigning will, during the next 
few months, be very difficult. The army in the Philip- 
pines now numbers 30,000 men and it must, in the opin- 
ion of Gen. Lawton, be increased to about 100,000. 


Massachusetts’ Reminder. 


Some citizens of Cambridge, Mass., have brought to 
the attention of the state legislature a petition to the ef- 
fect that Roger Williams, who was driven out of Massa- 
chusetts in 1635, be now recalled. It appears that his 
sentence of banishment has never been revoked. The 
incident is significant, for it shows how far we have de- 
parted from the Puritan ideal of the state. As a nation 
we have grown tolerant, almost to a fault. 


Red Pipestone Reservation.—In the southwestern part 
of Minnesota, there is a quarry of red stone from which 
the Indians have made pipes for centuries. It is one 
mile square and is surrounded by an iron fence to keep 
off relic hunters. The Indians greatly value this stone. 
In New Mexico, they will give a pony for a pipe made 
from it. There is no other deposit on earth like it, at 
least none has yet been discovered. The Chippewas make 
pipes of a black stone, and for all practical purposes it is 
as good for this purpose as the red. 

There is a legend among the Indians that when the 
world was young all the red men of the earth were gath- 
ered at this red stone quarry. While a deadly couflict 
was raging floods came and the Indians crowded around 
the bluffs in an effort to escape the waters. But the 
waters rose, and all the warriors were drowned. Now 
the belief is that the red stone is the blood of those war- 
riors whom the Great Spirit destroyed in a fit of anger. 
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University of Wisconsin School of Education. 


The school of education at the University of Wisconsin 
has been a natural development of the department of phil- 
osophy. This, up to the fall of 1897, embraced the psy- 
chological and pedagogical courses offered by the univer- 
sity. The teaching of pedagogy in the University of 
Wisconsin has an honorable place in the history of de- 
partments of pedagogy in universities ; for, according to 
Dr. Boone in his “Education in the United States,” it 
was the second such department established in this coun- 
try—that of Iowa university being first (1873). The Wis- 
consin chair was established in 1881, and since then it 
has maintained constantly a sufficient number of courses 
to give the advanced student of education a well rounded 
conception of his subject. 

The distinctively pedagogical courses offered, consisted 
of the general courses in history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, and a number of specia! courses, including the 
Herbartian pedagogy, reports of the committees of ten 
and fifteen, modern systems of education, school super- 
vision, and grammar and high school methods. 

The various courses in psychology and philosophy were 
open to students electing education. The department 
was presided over by J. W. Stearns, LL.D., a Harvard 
man who had had long and varied experience both in this 
and foreign countries in directing pedagogical work in 
normal schools. 

In no one way has the university been more successful 
in impressing its ideals upon the state than thru this de- 
partment of pedagogy which Dr. Stearns has built up. 
Searcely a high school in the state but has its university 
graduates as its principal or assistants, while an increas- 
ingly large number of city superintendents are being 
drawn from the same source. Not all of these have 
taken courses of education in the university, but all have 
an intelligent sympathy with the work it seeks to accom- 
plish. 
Besides the numerous courses which Dr. Stearns has 
offered in the department, he has been director for a 
number of years of the Wisconsin summer school connec- 
ted with the university. This has been the place where, per- 
haps more than any other, Dr. Stearns has been able to bring 
the influence of the university to bear upon the teaching 
force of the state. With but few exceptions, all of the 
instructors have been university men and frequently heads 
of departments. The school has not been as large as 
some of the university summer schools in the West, but 
the quality of the work has been second to none. Uni- 
versity standards have wisely not been lowered to meet a 
demand for “popular courses,” tho adaptation to the real 
needs of high school instructors, especially in the direc- 
tion of further scholarship and research, has always been 
sought. A limited amount of credit is allowed, where 
desired, toward a university course. 

_ But the influence of the department of education thru 
Dr. Stearns’ labors by no means stops here, for he has 
been frequently sent out by the university as extension 

r, and by the state department as institute lecturer. 


. Dr. Stearns is an active member of the state board of ex- 


aminers for life certificates and county superintendents’ 
certificates, 

_In 1897, an enlargement of the scope of the depart- 
Ment was determined upon, and a notable addition was 
Made in the person of Prof. M. V. O'Shea, whose work at 
the Mankato (Minn.) state normal school, and at the Buf- 
falo school of pedagogy (University of Buffalo), but.more 
‘specially his articles in the educational press, had already 
Made him well and favorably known to educators in this 

ection of the country. The faculty of the department of 
ion now numbered four professors and one fellow. 
this force warranted the radical step of elevating the de- 
partment of pedagogy into the school of education co-or- 

in rank with the school of economics, political sci- 
nce and history—a rank which up to that time, I believe, 
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had not been given a department of education by any 
state university. 

As at present organized, the school of education prac- 
tically embraces two departments, one of pedagogy, the 
other of philosophy; but broadly speaking, it includes 
also, as indicated in the special announcement for 1898- 
’99, the university extension department, the Wisconsin 
summer school, and the summer school of library science. 

At present six different courses are offered in psychol- 
ogy, embracing both graduate and undergraduate work 
and offering exceptional facilities in experimental psy- 
chology in the laboratory conducted by Dr. Jastrow. 
Twelve courses are offered in philosophy. Dr. Stearns 
and Prof. Sharp have succeeded in making these courses 
among the most helpful that students of education can 
take. Fifteen courses are offered in pedagogy. 

Since Prof. O’Shea’s coming but a year ago, the school 
of education is becoming an increasingly large factor in 
the life of the university. Prof. O’Shea began his work 
in prompt and vigorous fashion, and his novel courses 
from the outset attracted a large number of students who 
had heretofore given little attention to education as a 
science. 

Prof. O’Shea is ably seconding Dr. Stearns’ efforts to 
make the school of education a real force in the schools 
of the state. He is in almost constant demand at teach- 
ers gatherings, and as university extension lecturer on 
education. Last year he was instrumental in organizing 
a state association for child study, of which he is now 
president. Many local centers have been formed in vari- 
ous parts of the state. He is untiring as a teacher and a 
writer. Last summer he delivered courses of lectures on 
different phases of child study in Boston, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, and other points in the East, besides maintain- 
ing regular classes for several weeks in the Wisconsin 
summer school. 

The school of education recognizes in a substantial 
way the good work done in the normal schools of the 
state, since it allows graduates of the four-year courses of 
the normal schools to enter as juniors, the courses offered 
them being so arranged as to enable the normal student 
to connect his past training with his future studies witk as 
little break as possible in the continuity of his pedagogical 
studies. In addition to methods in special branches as 
taught in the school of education, the pedagogical spirit 
is made to prevail in other departments of work, where 
professors frequently offer separate courses in the meth- 
odology of their special subject of research. 

Several student organizations are connected with the 
school of education. The philosophical seminary is 
conducted by several of the professors in the school of 
education and is participated in largely by graduate stu- 
dents. The Educational club meets periodically to dis- 
cuss questions of a pedagogical nature, and Prof. O’Shea 
conducts a seminar once a week. A. P. HOLLIs. 

Wisconsin. 

Se 
Religious Life in German Universities. 


For years the opinion has been prevalent that a 
large proportion of the students in the German univer- 
sities are either atheists or “Free Thinkers.” Caspar 
René Gregory shows in an article published in The Outlook 
for March 25, how little foundation there is for it and 
that real, genuine religious life is not only possible but 
actually existing in all these institutions. He says: 

“The German university has in most cases freed itself 
from direct connection with theology in the person of 
the professors of non-theological sciences. Nevertheless, 
it must be clearly kept in view that theology has a 
peculiar hold upon education. The ministry of worship 
is usually the ministry of public instruction, whatever 
the varying title of the department may be. And the fac- 
ulty of theology is still the first faculty, leading law, 
physic, and physics. And the degree of doctor of the- 
ology is the great degree, the big D, as it is sometimes 
called. Oddly enough, it sometimes then rises above the 
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title of professor, and one who has passed from a minor 
doctorate to the professer’s title may again be saluted as 
a doctor by way of eminence, when he attains to that de- 
gree in theology. 

“If we pass to the university itself one thing that 
would at once excite the attention of an American is the 
absence of anything like morning chapel. There is some- 
times a university church, but it does not occur to any 
ene to usher in the day by a public service of prayer. 
This is not the place to ask the reason why. But we 
must deal with the fact. And the lack of a daily chapel 
service at a university is one of the tokens of this fact. 
It may be observed in connection with this that there is 
nothing, then, like, or approaching to, or shadowing, a 
daily roll-call or a daily note of attendance or of absence. 
In many universities there is nothing that in any way 
tends to a daily union of the students, even approximately 
in classes near each other ; for the Physical Hall, or the 
University Clinic, or the Physiological Hall or the Chemical 
Hall may be a mile or two from the common center rep- 
resented by the Aula and the rooms for the rector, and 
the secretary, and the judge, and the questor, and the 
lecture-rooms for theology, law, philosophy, and philology. 
Then, too, there is no such exact combination of hours 
forlectures as in America. One lecturer begins in winter 
at eight, in summer at seven A. M., others at eight, and so 
on till noon and till evening. Then, too, there is no com- 
mon living center like the halls in which American 
students room together ; the students live all over town. 
It may be that these difficulties of place, time, and unity 
of work have tended to the neglect of the chapel exer- 
cises. 

“Nor do the lectures, even in the theological faculty, 
begin with prayer. The professor begins: ‘Gentlemen’ 
(‘Meine Herren !’), as soon as he reaches his desk, if he 
has not begun on the way to it. And as little do the ex- 
ercises in the small weekly societies open with prayer. 
That is thought to be the time for work, not for prayer, 
other than silent, personal prayer. 

“The societies formed by the students, and in particular 
by students of theology, have sometimes a scientific, 
sometimes a sociable, and sometimes a more strictly re- 
ligious aim in view. Of the societies technically called 
‘Verbindungen’ there is a daily growing series named 
Christian, “Christliche Verbindungen,’ and these are 
united or connected with each other in two groups, the 
one called the ‘Schwarzburg-Bund’ and the other the 
‘Wingolf;’ there is also a Roman Catholic group. 
These societies strive to satisfy the longings of many a 
young student for a genuine, old-fashioned student life, 
with fencing, and colored ribbons, and bright caps, and 
the self-dedication of the student to the service of the 
country, of the ‘Vaterland.’ But they do this on a 
strictly Christian and religious basis, pledging themselves 
to avoid duels and all evil practices. The members are 
recruited from all faculties. The pastors in the neigh- 
borhood of the university, and who as students were 
members of such societies, often come to their meetings, 
and often find in these students teachers for their Sunday- 
schools. Then, too, there are specifically theological so- 
cieties, which nevertheless sometimes have members from 
other faculties. The Academical Theological Unions, 
which are usually represented by societies in a large num- 
ber of German universities, are less narrow in their doc- 
trinal position, and try to secure members of all shades 
of opinion, in order to induce a vivid and fruitful inter- 
change of thought. The Theological Student-Unions 
are almost entirely confined to an orthodox type of stu- 
dent ; they also are found in a number of universities, 
It is not an uncommon thing for a union of this kind to 
go to the communion-table together once in a half-year, 
usually with the professor who is most interested in them. 
And there are unions under various names, some, for ex- 
ample, called ‘Philadelphia,’ which are more othodox 
and more closely connected with church life than the 
series just referred to. The Lausatian Preachers’ So- 
ciety at Leipzig is one of these student societies, and it 
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is now over one hundred and seventy-five years old, 

“It should be remembered that every theological pro. 
fessor is liable to be called upon and is ready to act ag q 
fatherly counselor, we might say as a ‘father confesgor’ 
for the students who attach themselves to him. They 
turn to the one they trust most and tell him their diff. 
culties. The difficulties and the questions are just such 
as those that bewilder American students, save that they 
have their local coloring, their local reason and shape, 
And, more than that, this relation often continues long 
after the student has ceased to be a student and has be- 
come a man in active life; he ripens his judgment in 
constant recurrence to the advice of the man who guided 
him at the university.” 

a 


Official Bulletin of the N. E. A. 


Program-Circular. 


Department presidents and other officers responsible 
for the various programs of the association are requested 
to send a copy of this circular to every person invited to 
a place on their respective programs, and to secure a 
strict observance of the following important rules: 


1. Papers must be limited to three thousand words ; discus- 
sions to one thousand words. This limitation must be strictly 
enforced, in justice to all concerned. 

2. Manuscripts must be delivered to the secretary of the de- 
partment immediately after they have been read, and cannot be 
returned to the writers. The association claims no property in 
the papers, however, other than the right to publish them, in 
part or in outline, in its reports. 

3. Manuscripts should be written on one side only, and should 
be prepared so carefully in every respect that the printer may 
“follow copy.” To secure accuracy in this respect it is advised 
that the papers be type-written. 

4. It will be impossible to send proofs to writers for personal 
correction ; but especial care will be taken in proof-reading by 
the editor of the volume. 

5. Five or more type-written copies, not exceeding 500 words, 
of a synopsis of each paper should be prepared and forwarded 
to the Secretary in Winona, Minn., as early as June 25, for the 
use of the press during the meeting. Authors of papers to be 
discussed are requested to furnish abstracts, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, to those appointed on the discussions. 

6. “No paper, lecture, or address shall be read before the as- 
sociation or any of its departments in the absence of its author; 
nor shall any such paper, lecture, or address be published in the 
volume of proceedings without the consent of the association, 
upon the approval of the executive committee.” — Fourth By- 
Law. 

7. Each department is limited to two afternoon sessions, ex- 
cept that a third meeting for business or informal round table 
conference may be held at the discretion of the department of- 
ficers. 

In view of the increasing number of departments in the 
N. E. A., the executive committee find it necessary to re- 
strict the space allowed each in order that the published 
proceedings may not exceed the reasonable limits of a 
a single volume, viz.: one thousand pages. 

It has been decided that, with the exception of the 
general sessions, the Department of Superintendence, 
and the National Council, each department shall be lim- 
ited to thirty-five pages of space in the volume. This 
space may be divided approximately as follows: thirty 
pages of long primer for formal papers (15,000 words) 
and five pages of brevier for minutes and discussions 
(3,750 words). It is expected that the department offi- 
cers will determine what curtailment of matter may be 
necessary to bring the papers and discussions within the 
limits prescribed for publication. 

An amount not to exceed twenty-five dollars, is allowed 
each department for expenses of printing, postage, and 
the like, to be expended under the direction of the de- 
partment president. An itemized bill of the expenses of 
each department is to be presented to the general secre- 
tary before July 11, 1899. 

E. Oram LyTE, President N. E. A., Millersville, Pa. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary, N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 
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Pres. Eliot’s Reform Club Address. 


Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Reform club recently 
listened to a talk by Pres. Eliot, upon needed reforms in the 
ublic school system of the mw cities of the country. . Pres. 
Eliot called attention to several evils that need immediate at- 
tention. One is the lack of foresight in the administration of 
schools. Nobody studies the shifting of population in the 
cities as it should be studied. In Boston several good school- 
houses have been practically abandoned because of the move- 
ment of population away from them, while in other districts 
people have moved in so fast that schools are over-crowded and 
temporary quarters have to be rented at great expense to the 
city. These changes should be foreseen and provided for. 
Certain tendencies in the movement of population can almost 
always be calculated with approximate accuracy. 

_Asecound evil is inadequate means for selecting proper teach- 
ers and for discharging the incompetent. It is a crime to put 
an indolent or uninspiring teacher in charge of fifty-six children. 
The Harvard entrance examination committee have for some 
time had their eyes upon one of the Massachusetts high schools, 
whose candidates are invariably conditioned in mathematics. 
The teacher of mathematics in that school they found to be an 
old gentleman over seventy years of age, cf pleasing manners 
but hopelessly incapable of teaching. Provision must be made 
for the honorable retirement of such veterans before their pres- 
ence in the schools becomes a positive detriment to the pupils. 

Then, too, there is need of making distinction between legis- 
lative and executive functions. The tunctions of the school 
board must be more clearly defined. It should be primarily 
legislative. and executive only in the sense that it selects ex- 
perts for the conduct of the different branches of its business. 
As a legislative body, its efficiency will be greatly increased by 
making it smaller than it is in most places. Boards of seven, 
nine, or eleven members are likely to be most efficient. It has 
been the experience of Massachusetts with its metropolitan 
sewage system, its rapid transit board and its metropolitan 
park system that small boards do their work thoroly and 
rapidly. The Boston librarv, which cost less by a million than 
was estimated, is a standing example. ; 

The school board should be called upon to choose two edu- 
cational experts the superintendent and the business agent. 
They should be directly responsible for the administration of 


the school. This looks like one-man power; but such is the 
tendency of the times. All business is falling into the hands 
of experts. 


There is likely, however, to be soon a salutary check upon 
the power of the superintendent. A bill is before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature providing tor a body of thirty, elected by 
the teachers from their own number, who shall advise the super- 
intendent, with no legal power except such as they derive from 
the school committee. This is regarded by Pres. Eliot as be- 
ing one of the most important educational measures of recent 
years. 


New Era in Entrance Requirements. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAsSs.—The report of the faculty of Harvard 
College has come back from the overseers. Their recommen- 
dation that history be made an elective requirement was not 
adopted, but otherwise the suggestions of the faculty were com- 
pletely carried out. 

The general idea of the new plan is to make the requirements 
of the college dovetail letter with the work of the high schools. 
The range of elective studies is so enlarged that it will now be 
possibie for almost any high school that does good work to get 
its pupils ready for Harvard. It is not understood, however, 
=, the new plan will make admission any easier for the 
unfit. 


A State Teachers’ Library. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The New York state teachers’ library is 
loca.ed in the rooms of the department of public instruction, 
and was organized about three years ago by Supt. Skinner for 
the purpose of providing teachers in the public schools of the 
state with eating matter of an educational character. The 
books are loaned to them without expense except that return 
postage is paid by the borrowers. In this way hundreds of 
teachers, many of whom are laboring in isolated place, are en- 
emg the use of a choice library,—an sdvantage which they 
would otherwise be denied. The catalog contains about 1,800 
titles, and the selection wrs based upon a careful consideration 
of the character, attainments, and needs of those who will read 
the books 

The privilege of the library has recently been extended to 
training schools and training classes, so that each may receive 
twenty-five volumes and re*ain them one month or longer. The 
local superintendent or principal makes the selection, and so 
msures a close adaptation of the books to the needs of the 
members. All transportation charges are paid by the depart- 
ment. The applications which followed the announcement of 
this privilege have been so numerous that it has been im- 
= le to provide promptly a sufficient number ef cases to 

ld the books. 

Under a more recent regulation, the individual members of 
training schools and training classes may receive loans upon 

Same terms as those granted to regular teachers. 
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Dr. Rickoff’s Work. 


The remarks of Dr. W. T. Harris at Dr. Rickoff’s funeral are 
interesting as coming from the one who is perhaps best quali- 
fied to measure the vaiue of the deceased leader’s workin edu- 
cation. 

_* Mr. Rickoff came into the work of superintendent at the be- 
ginning of the second-period of city schools inthiscountry. It 
was the period of the revival led by Horace Mann and his co- 
workers ; the era of the introduction of skilled supervision and 
the organization of school systems. 

‘“‘ Hitherto each school had worked by itself in isolation and 
consequently had developed extremes of pedantry in methods 
of instruction and harshness or even cruelty in modes of disci- 
pline. The instruction was a mechanical affair. Memorizing 
of the text-book without mastering its meaning, obedience to 
school rules, not from zood will and insight into their reas- 
onablensss, but solely from fear of flogging, this was the staple 
of the city school 1800 to 1850. Indeed nothing better could 
have been expected. for the city school was then new because 
cities were new and furnished new problems. 

The new era incity schools began after the famous dispute 
of Horace Mann with the Boston school-masters. It was pow- 
erfully helped by John D. Philbrick who superintended the 
Boston schools for twenty years. But the method of instruc- 
tion did not change so rapidly even in Boston. More progress 
was made in the West and especially in Ohio. 

Mr. Andrew J. Rickoff was the greatest pioneer in the 
movement toward bettering the methods of instruc- 
tion. His careeras teacher is, when understood, a new reve- 
iation of Christianity made especially to the school. It reached 
the school in the great epoch of which 1 have spoken and in 
which Andrew J. Rickoff bore so conspicuous and noble a 
part. For he was permeated with love for the children and he 
sought to introduce ‘methods of development fron within, in 
place of harsh methods of compulsion from without. 

Dr. Rickoff developed his theory of a new education partly in 
the work of conducting a private school and partly in the con- 
duct of systems of city schools—in Cincinnati. Cleveland, and 
in Yonkers. Constant progress was made in the improvement 
of instruction by which pupils could be aroused to study thru 
their own interest and to push their investigations into the 
meaning of what they learned with that spirit of inquiry which 
promised to make them students thru life. It was during his 
stay in Cleveland that the superintendents of the larger cities of 
the West formed what was called a “ Round Table.” This was 
one of the most rofitable o1 school conferences ever held. 
Mr. Rickoff held a place at that Round Table by reason of his 
immense experience, his great practical skill in solving educa- 
tional problems and by the charm of his personality. 

In his later career Mr. Rickoff was seconded and assisted by 
his enthusiastic wife who devoted herself to the methods of in- 
struction in the primary school. 

In the family. gs in the school, and as in the society of his 
friends Mr. Rickoff was ever the kindest and gentlest of men. 
the tenderest father, the bestof neighbors. 1 never knew that 
he had asingle enemy. I think that he was beloved of all. 

The significance of his life appears in stronger lines 1f we 
place iton the background of our National Life. We are sulv- 
ing the problem of local self-government. We never could 
achieve that solution if wedepended solely upon the police and 
asystem of spies. We can solve it only by a system of develop- 
ment of public opinion and the participation of all the inhabi- 
tants in tnis public opinion. 

Such a public opinion requires the newspaper for its creation 
and diffusion. Again the newspaper requires the universal dif 
fusion of a knowledge of the printed pages. Not only must 
all read but all must read day by day the events of the world 
and the opinions of their fellow men on those events. Allhelp 
make the verdict of public opinion and all are governed by 
that verdict when made. Even governments that are well nigh 
despotic in their form of organization are forced in our day to 
watch public opinion as it 1s revealed in the newspaper and 
foilow its behest rather than appeal to the decision of war. 

Is not this a movement towards a realization of Christianity ? 
Reason and not force is gaininz its hold on the heim of the world. 
But public opinion of the nation cannot penetrate an illiterate 
community. It learns too late that it has appealed to force 
against an overwhelming odds. 

In the newspaper civilization not only the statesmen but the 
humblest citizen reads the decision of a great issue as it were 
on the sky in great blazing letters—as it were a Belshazzar’s 
vision weighing it in the scaies of public opinion and pro- 
claining it to the world before it comes to the test of war. 

Mr. Rickoff has helped his community and his nation in 
making the school of tbe city into a great instrumentality that 
fits the citizen for agovernment of and by public opinion. 

We. his friends. regret our loss of his personal presence but 
we rejoice that he has fought a good fight and lived a lite of 
faith in the new dispensation. 

I love to quote the words of the prophet Daniel at the grave 
of a great teacher: 

The teachers shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars, forever 
and ever.” 
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White Bill Killed. 


The failure of the White Educational bill to pass the senate 
and the hostility to it of Gov. Roosevelt makes its failure an 
assured fact. The bill, as originally presented, legislated out 
of existence the present department and superintendent of 
public instruction and put into the hands of the governor the 
appointment of a state commissioner of education with a term 
of six years. This commissioner was to have charge of all 
schools, includirig those now under the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and the high schools and academies now under 
the regents. 

The original proposition was amended by Mr White to the 
ettect that the first commissioner should be appointed by the 
governor, but that his successors should be chosen by a board 
of eight regents, to be elecied one fromeach judicial district of 
the state. It is said that the purpose of this amendment was 
to make certain that New York city should never control the 
schools of the state. At any rate the measure appeared to the 
governor to bring the schools into politics, and he declared 
his intention of killing the bill if it came to him this year. So 
important a measure ought, he thought, to be given at least a 
year’s consideration. 

The board of regents has adopted resolutions approving the 
attitude of the governor. They declare themselves ready to 
support any well-considered bill, of a non-political sort, look- 
ing toward unification. 


Catholic Convention. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The plans for the first Roman Catholic edu- 
cational conference ever held in America include addresses by 


several of the leading men of the church. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Conaty, of the Catholic university, Washington, will preside. 


sishop Spalding, of Peoria, will speak on ‘‘ The Value of the* 


Higher Education.” The Very Rev. William R. Mullan, of 
Boston coliege, will consider “ The Drift toward Non-Catholic 
Colleges and Universities,” and Pres. John T. Murphy, of 
sre | Ghost, Pittsburg, will treat the general subject of ‘‘ The 
Catholic College.” 


Father Spillane at Yale. 

Somewhat in line with the above is the recent effort to ascer- 
tain how many students of Roman Catholic faith are at Yale. 
Father Spillane, of Boston, is in New Haven, and is distribut- 
ing blanks on which Catholic students are requested to write 
their reasons for going to Yale in preference to a Catholic uni- 
el It is estimated that there are at least 300 Catholics at 

vale. 


History Teachers’ Association. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—-At the invitation of a committee of the Chi- 
cago and Cook County High School Teachers’ Association, 
about a hundred teachers of history, civics, and economics, and 
others interested met in Chicago on March 31 and April 1, and 
erganized an association in the interest of the teachers of these 
subjects in the North Central states. The constitution as adopted 
provides that “any teacher of history, civics, economics, in any 
public or private school or in any institution of higher educa- 
tion within the states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota or the executive head of any 
such school er institution or of any system of schools within 
the states named is eligible to active membership.” Other 
persons may be admitted to honorary membership. 

Applications for active membership are to be submitted in 
writing to the secretary, endorsed by a member of the associ- 
ation. All persons, however, to whom the first circular of the 
committee was sent or who received the call to the meeting or 
who were present at either of the meetings for organization 
may become members of the association by simply expressing 
to the secretary their desire to do so and sending him the 
membership dues. Regular meetings of the association are to 
be held twice yearly, one meeting in Chicago on the Friday 
and Saturday immediately preceding Easter, and the other on 
the third Saturday of October, the place to be chosen by the 
executive committee. The annual membership dues are $1.00. 

The officers of the association for the current year are: Pres., 
Prof. Charles H. Haskins, University of Wisconsin ; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Lucy L. Wilson, West Division High School, Chicago; 
Sec.-Treas., Harry S. Vaile, Hyde Park high school, Chicago. 
Executive Committee: the president, the vice-president, the 
secretary treasurer; Miss Adelaide S. Bayler, Prin. high school, 
Wabash, Ind.; Dr. Earle W. Dow, University of Michigan; 
Prof. P. V. N. Myers, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Miss Leona L. Thorne, J. R. Doolittle school, 
Chicago. 

After the completion of the business ef organization Prof. 
John W. Perrin, of Adelbert college, Cleveland, read before 
the association a scholarly and suggestive paper upon the 
differing conceptions of the nature of history held by various 
masters of historical scholarship. The topic of “The Old and 
New Conception of the Aims and Methods of Historical 
Study” was brought before the meeting for discussion by Dr. 
Earle W. Dow, of the University of Michigan. The paper of 
Prin. Charles W. French, of the Hyde Park high school, Chi- 
cago, in discussion of the same subject, was read by the secre- 
tone owing to the author's unavoidable absence. After a gen- 
eral discussion the meeting adjourned and resolved itself into 
an informal social gathering. 
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It was the general feeling of those present that the first 
meeting of the North Central History Teachers’ Association” 
promised well for its future success in accomplishing its object, 
“the advancement of the study of history, civics, and 
economics, and the improvement of the methods of teaching 
them, the development of the feeling of co-operation ameng 
the teachers of these subjects. and the promotion of their per. 
sonal acquaintance with each other.” 





Active steps are being taken to put the educational system 
of Porto Rico on an excellent foundation. Teachers are 
needed who are professionally well qualified for work along 
lines of supervision. Kellogg’s Bureau has been asked to 
furnish several college and normal graduates for 
sitions paying as high as fifteen hundred dollars. Teach- 
ers speaking Spanish are preferred. Dr. Riopel writes: 
‘¢Have just received appointment as supervisor in Puerto 
Rico. Thanks for your successful and persistent effort.” 
Kindergartners, grade teachers, method and critic teach- 
ers and principals will kindly write Mr. H. S. Kellogg. 
No. 61 East oth Street, New York city at once. 


eS 
New York City. 


In the series of Saturday Conferences at Public school No, 
24, Madison Ave. and 125th St., the mornings of April 22 and 
April 29 will be devoted to “Grammar Drawing” and “ Pri- 
mary Drawing,” respectively. At each conference there will 
be an exhibition of class work. 


Back Pay. 


The city auditors are making out the rolls for the back pay, 
from September, of the teachers of boys’ and mixed classes, 
who are entitled to $60 and $30 additional salary a year. It 
was supposed that lack of funds would prevent the payment of 
this extra compensation, but the committee has decided that 
every dollar promised shall be paid. 


Money for High Schools. 


Mr. Van Hoesen has brought a resolution before the Man- 
nattan School Board asking for an appropriation of $2.000,000 
of bonds in addition to those already issued for the purpose of 
acquiring sites and the erection and equipment of high school. 
The resolution was adopted. , 


The Columbia Commercial School. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce is behind the propo- 
sition to establish a great commercial school at Columbia. 
The need has for a long time been felt among New York busi- 
ness men of an institution which shall give a thoro and practical 
business education. Pres. Low has expressed himself as being 
decidedly in favor of the s:hool. 


Artistic Compositions. 


An exhibition of pictures, studies, and sketches by Arthur 
W. Dow, is on view at Pratt institute, Brooklyn, and will be 
open until May6. Mr. Dow is doing more than any other man 
in America to make composition, in the artistic sense of the 
word, the basis of school drawing. He is connected officially 
with the Japanese department of the Boston museum, but has 
forthe past two years been in charge of the art classes at 
Pratt. Fie has recently published a book on composition, 
which is issued from the house of J. M. Bowles, Boston. His 
own work, which has already been seen this winter at the Art 
Students’ league, is exceedingly interesting. 


Dr. Bell on Care of the Teeth. 


Under the auspices of the board of education a lecture was 
iven Monday evening at public school No. 15 by Dr. Victor C. 
Bell, author of a work en the care of the teeth which is used 
as a text-book in several schools. His subject was “ The Care 
of the Teeth and Mouth.” Dr. Bell said that we are fast be- 
coming a toothless people, that many children at the age of two 
years have decayed teeth and that many young girls are com- 
elled to wear artificial teeth. All these evils can be avoided 
y proper care of the mouth. Such care should be impressed 
upon children so that it may become. a habit. 


For a Staten Island Library. 


Great efforts are being made on Staten Island to get a free 
memorial library. The island is at present without library fa- 
cilities. In aid of the fund Mr. F. E. Partington, of the Staten 
Island academy, delivered an illustrated lecture on ““N orthern 
Spain,” at the German Club hall, Stapleton. 
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Briefer Items of Live Interest. 


Boston, Mass.—Miss Florence E. Smith, director of the 
Froebel Preparatory school, is soon to be married to Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark university. The wedding will take place 
in.July at the Newtown Centre Baptist church and will be fol- 
lowed by a European trip of at least six months. 


Cu1caGo, ILL.—Supt. Andrews is considering the establish- 
ment, in each of the scheols, of rooms for the benefit of the dull 
children. Care will be taken that if such rooms are established, 
the pupils in them shall not be made the subjects of the ridicule 
of their companions. A majority of the superintendents favor 
the plan. 

SALEM, MASS.—Delegates from nearly all of the leading com- 
mercial schools of the country met in thiscity at the recent con- 
vention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. An 
address of welcome was made by Hon. R.S. Rantoul, presi- 
dent of the Essexinstitute. George P. Lord, of the Salemo 
Commercial school is president of the association. 


New HAVEN, CoNN.—An address to all graduates of the uni- 
versity has been prepared by the Bicentennial Cemmittee. 
Yale will celebrate her second centennial in1go1. The address 
is an appeal forfunds. The sum of $2,000,0ce is asked for. 
As much of this as shall be necessary will be applied to the 
erection of a memorial hall; the rest will go toward university 
endowments. Subscriptions amounting to more than $225,000 
have been already received. 


FREMONT, O.—An object lesson in nature study was given 
by Supt. W. W. Ross betore the Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, at the meeting held at Bowling Green, April 8. 
Supt. Foss made use of an ice storm in impressing the place ot 
the beautiful in connection with nature study. 


SyraAcusE, N. Y.—-Few universities in the United States 
have experienced as healthy and rapid a growth as has Syra- 
cuse during the past five years. The present number of stu- 
dents is 1,152. The university has erected an eleven story busi- 
ness block, in which the school of law is housed, while from 
the rental of the stores and offices the university derives a good 
income. 

The department of pedagogy offers a new course, consisting 
of discussions of educational problems with attention to the 
practical side of educational work. It will be conducted with 
special reference to students who are preparing to be superin- 
fendents or principals. Graduates who successfully complete 
the course will receive from the state department a first grade 
certificate which, at the end of three years of successful teaching, 
becomes a life certificate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An interesting entertainment took 
place on the evening of April 21st, at the German Embassy. 
by courtesy of Herr von Holleben, in celebration of Froebel’s 
birthday anniversary. An address on “The Contribution of 
Froebel o Education,” was delivered by Rev. Geo. S. Duncan, 
Ph.D. A feature of the exercises was the entrance march of 
the students of the Washington Normal institute with the 
crowning of the bust of Froebel by Miss Daisy Prentice, who 
sang the German national hymn, “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” fol- 
lowing the chorus of “ Oh, Friend of Little Children.” The 
teachers’ national hymn was written by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 
President ot Washington, D. C., Kindergarten club. A number 
of the kindergarten plays and games were rendered in German. 
Among those who assisted ir. the program were Miss Susan 
Plessner Pollock, and Miss Lesca Pollock. 

_'Hood’s Sarsaparilla never disappoints. It may be taken for 
gaa impoverished blood with perfect confidence that it 
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Doing Southern Caiifornia. 


By ARTHUR L. HAMILTON. 


The throngs of people that will come to our coast this sum- 
mer will come, not to attend the great N. E. A. meeting only, 
but also to see what this half of the world looks like. Of course 
first and above all else will be the meeting and Los Angeles it- 
self, then afterwards the outside country. 

Everybody of course visits far-famed Pasadena, the “Crown 
of the Valley,” and the “Gate to Eden,” and perhaps goes on 
up into the clouds above by way of the cable incline to Echo 
mountain and Mount Lowe, in the Sierra Madre mountains a 
few miles to the northward from Pasadena. Many people start 
from Los Angeles in the morning and make the trip “ around 
the world” by way of the electric road to Pasadena where, at 
Hotel Green carriages or tally-hos are taken for a ride on Or- 
ange Grove avenue, with its elegant homes, Raymond Hill 
with its wide view of country stretching off in all directions, 
thence thru Lucky Baldwin’s Santa Anita ranch with its orange 
and almond orchards and other fruits, a peep at Shorb’s great 
winery for those who care to see it, with a lunch at Baldwin's 
hotel “Arcadia” at Santa Anita and back again, the entire 
round trip costing $1.70. 

Pasadena maybe reached by way of the electric, the Termin- 
al, the Santa Fe, and the Southern Pacific. The time is about 
twenty-five minutes. A run of twenty-five miles to the south 
from Los Angeles by either the Terminal or Southern Pacific 
brings one to Long Beach, with its superb bathing and other 
seaside pleasures. Chautauqua Assembly will be in session 
there the week following the N. E. A. Convention. 

By the same routes from Los Angeles as those taken for 
Long Beach, one may visit San Pedro, where is being construc- 
ted by the government a free harbor for Southern California. 
From here the boat is taken for Catalina island. From glass- 
bottomed boats one may watch the maneuvers of the sea’s in- 
habitants in the water below. 

To the westward from Los Angeles, via Santa Fe, Southern 
Pacific, or electric, one reaches Santa Monica, another popular 
seaside resort, or to the southwest by Santa Fe or motor line 
to Reeondo a third convenient watering-place. This latter ce 
will give the tourist a glimpse of a stretch of mesa land which 
is really California’s prairie and is usually utilized by great 
wheat ranches. 

Taking the Southern Pacific to the northwest from Los An- 
geles one is carried to Santa Barbara by the sea, with its old 
mission and historic associations. Here one may see Elwood 
Cooper’s great olive orchard, the largest in the world, and the 
noted olive oil manufactory. On the way thither we pass thru 
the old Spanish rancho, Camulos, the home of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “ Ramona,” with its romantic associations. 

To the east, a two or three hours’ ride from Los Angeles will 
bring one to the orange groves of Riverside. A drive upon 
Magnolia avenue with the wonderful groves of oranges on 
either side can never be forgotten. It is a pleasure well worth 
coming across the continent to obtain. When in this part of 
the country, the tourist should run up to Redlands and from 
Smiley Heights view the landscape. 

And now for a run down the coast on the Santa Fe, with the 
breakers rolling on the right a large part of the way, to San 
Diego, noted for its delightful climate, and dubbed by the en- 
vious the city of “bay’n’climate.” Here several pleasant days 
may be passed. The great Coronado Hotel will have its at- 
tractions. The pretty homes and the old Mission will please. 
A trip on the motor road fourteen miles to the northwest to visit 
the caves of La Jolla will be a pleasant outing. And not to be 
omitted is the visit sixteen miles to the south of San Diego to 
the old Mexican village of Tia Juana (Aunt Jane). Here one 
may step across the line into Mexico, in fact may go to Mexico 
several times with this one opportunity. 
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Wells's Essentials of Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


HIS is the latest book in a series that is rapidly and steadily outstripping all others. In it the ideal of 
modern teaching of Geometry is made practical by a method which neither discourages the pupil nor 


helps him to his hurt. 


The author recognizes the needs of the beginner, and meets them in such a way as to arouse his inter- 
est and enthusiasm. The college requirements are heeded, both in letter and spirit, without sacrifice of 


Organic unity. 





vited. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Colonel Funstan’s Adventurous Career. | 
The hero of the hour at Manilais Col. | 
Frederick Funstan, of the Twentieth Kan- | 
sas volunteers who 

swam a river with his 
men in the face of a 
» hot fire and routed the | 
y rebels out of a strong | 
position. Altho only | 
thirty-three years of | 
age Col. Funstan has | 
been thru adventures | 
enough to fill a_ vol-| 
ume. 

At the age of 
twenty-four he went to 
Dakota on a botanical 

COL.FRED.FUNSTAN. expedition for the 
government, and the next year to Death | 
valley, from which more than half the | 
members returned permanently disabled 
by hardships. Then the government sent 
Funstan to Alaska. 

He went alone over Chilkoot Pass in a 
blizzard. At the head of'the Yukon he 
built a canoe, in which he went down to the 
Klondike country. where Dawson City is 
now situated. While on this trip his ca- 
noe was overturned in one of the rapids 
that has since claimed scores of victims. 
He got out alive, but would probably have 
perished had he not been rescued by a} 
missionary. He spent the winter in an 
Indian village, and the next summer con- 
tinued on to the ocean. He arrived in 
Washington in 1894 with the finest collec- 
tion of botanical specimens ever brought 
from Alaska. 

Then after two years of quiet he joined 
the Cuban army of liberation and fought 
under Gomez and Garcia. He handled 
the famous dvnamite gun, of which there 
was so much talkin Cuba. After taking 
part in ascore of battles he was desperately 
wounded and came to the United States. 
It was then thought his martial days were 
over, but when the war with Spain broke 
out he had recovered sufficiently to take 
command of aregiment. He had the honor 
to be the first man to enter the rebel capi- | 
tal of Malolos. 

King of the Cotton Mills. 

Robert Knight, of Rhode Island, is cred- 
ited with being the largest cotton mill 
owner in the world. 
He began with asmall 
store in a mill town 
and saved money; 
then he obtained a 
position in the Pon- 
tiac cotton mills. 
When his employer 
was elected to the 
the United States 
senate, Knightrented 
the mill for $5,000 a ROBERT KNIGHT 
year. At the end ot a few years he bought 
it out for $14.000. This was the beginning 
of his greatfortune. At present he is the 
individual owner of 450,000 spindles ,11,000 
looms, and fifteen villages. 


Belgian Antarctic Expedition. 

The Antarctic exploring expeditioncom- 
manded by Lieut. A. de Gerlache, of the 
Belgian navy, has arrived at the strait of 
Magellan on its return voyage. Dr. Fred-| 
erick A. Cook, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the | 
surgeon of the expedition, says that the | 
voyage has been acomplete success. Much | 
new land in Weddellsea and open water to | 
the far south were. discovered. ed 
arctic volcanoes were also seen. 


A Government Sanitarium. 

The United States government is about | 
to undertake the cure of consumption. Fort | 
Stanton, N. Mex., with the 10,00@ acres at- 
tached to it, has just been transferred from 
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No old-time doctor discards the medicine which can show an 
unbroken record of 


Fifty Years of Cures. 


To those doctors, who went up and down the country in every 
kind of wind and weather, faithful, patient, and true, Ayers Sarsa- 
parilla owes its first success. Today any doctor of repute who 
prescribes any Sarsaparilla prescribes Ayer's. We have thousands 
of testimonials from doctors all over this land that it is the one 
safe Sarsaparilla, and the doctors know what it 1s, because we have 
been giving the formula of it to them for over half a century. 


This 1s why 


AYER’S 


is “the leader of them all,” not because of much advertising not 
because of what we put around the bottle, but because of what 
is in the bottle. 


It is the one safe spring medicine for you. 














the war department to that of marine hos- 


pital service. This land is located on the | vice, who believes that consumption can be | tention to extend the treatment to govern- 
Gulf, Colorado, and Sante Fe railroad, | cured, and who selected Fort Stanton for| ment clerks and employees. The govern- 
fifty miles from Laguna. The institution | the experiment because of its favorable | ment will also undertake to cure other citl- 


will be under the control of Surgeon-Gen.- | 


climate. The first patients will be sol-|zens in consideration of a small payment 


eral Wyman, of the marine hespital ser-| diers, sailors, and marines, and it is the in-| to support the institution. 
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Tus Scoot Journal, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
Diving the ear it published twelve school board num- 
bers, illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 


months. Single — six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scoot. JouRNAL as an Sivertsing medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thtu its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


From Sea to Sea is the title of a collec- 
tion of letters of travel written by Rudyard 
Kipling at different times between 1890 
a 1898. There will be a great deal of 
matter hitherto unpublished as well as an 
accurate text of the American Notes. The 
book is published by Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 


George E. Woodberry, wellknown as the | yj) 


biographer of Poe, has written a book of 

essays entitled “The Heart of Man,” 

which the Macmillan Company is about 

to bring out. The papers deal with ideal- 

Ange its application to art, music, and 
s. 


There is a great deal of wasteful giving 
away philanthropists. Money is often 
placed where it does least good. Joseph 
Lee’s paper inthe New England Magazine 
for March in “The Philanthropist’s Leg- 
jslative Function ” suggests that the liberal 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 





used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out- 
side of it. 

Pears,’ the finest soap in the 
World, is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists 
‘sorts of people use it. 
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giver would oftea spend his morney much 
more effectively by using it to secure legis- 
lation to bring about needed reforms for the | 


stories of newspaper workers. Mr. Wil- 
\liams is a young Princeton man whose 
| book of college stories was a few years 
| ago immensely successful. 


| Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay | 





prevention of vice and pauperism. 


The Scribners are about to bring out an- 
other volume of Jesse Lynch William's 


F. J. Stimson’s King Nounett, a Story of | 


has been extraordinarily successful both in 
this country and in England. The Messrs. 
Scribner are now bringing out the fourth 
edition. 


The May Critic will begin the publica- 
tion of a series of papers on Thackeray’s 
contributions to Punch. They have been 
selected and edited by Mr. F. S. Dickson, 
and constitute a mine of Thackeray treas- 
ure. 


The Magazine of Artis ruaning an in- 
teresting series of articles upon the works 
of E. A. Abbey, the well-known artist. 
They are devoted rather to Mr. Abbey’s 
artistic productions than to his personality. 
In the May number “The Quest of the 
Holy Grail,” in the Boston Public library, 
is discussed. 


The recitations and readings of Mr. 
Eugene J. Hall have been published and 
are meeting with very favorable comment 
from the press. In point of execution and 
selection they are distinctly an advance 
upon the cheap recitation books with which 
the market has in the past been flooded. 
They are published by E.J. Hall, Chicago. 


“A Course of Study for the Common 
Schools of Illinois” has been prepared by 
fifteen prominent educators. It is said to 
be the most complete school course ever 
laid down. The price is fifteen cents. It 
is published by C. M. Parker, Taylorville, 


In the May issue of the Popular Science 
Monthly wiil appear articles on “ The Ori- 
gin of European Culture,” by W. Z. Rip- | 
ley; on Liquid Air,” by Ira Remsen; on | 
‘Alaska and the Klondike,” by Angelo 
Heilprin. 





The Saturday supplement of the ew | 
York Times, devoted to literature and art, | 
has the largest circulation of any literary | 
publication in the world. Since the 7imes | 
has become a one-cent paper, the character | 
of the supplement has greatly improved | 
and it is certain that the publishers are to | 
be congratulated upon their success in sus- | 
taining so excellent a paper at such a low 
price. 


The Philippine Islands and Round | 
About, by Maj. G. J. Younghusband, is a | 
book by an Englishman who has been a | 
keen observer of recent events in the archi- | 
pelago. He gives an entertaining personal | 
account of Aguinaldo, a lively description | 
of the battle of Cavite and the capture of | 
Manila, and a chapter on the future of the | 
islands. 


| 


Another interesting book on the east is 
The Making of Hawaii by William Fre- 
moat Blackman, professor of Christian 
ethics at Yale. Prof. Blackman has given 
a very sober and comprehensive account 
of the forces which have lately been at 
work in the social evolution of the islands 


The May Century will contain “The 
Story of the Captains,” an account by each 
commanding officer of yt a in the fight 
off Santiago. The text of this group of 
first-hand accounts is profusely illustrated. 


Few magazines can boast such exquisite 
reproductions in colors as can Birds and 
all Nature, published by A. W. Mumford, 
Chicago. The publication is worth taking 
if only for its marvelous lithography. 
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E suits—we suited him first— 
and that’s the way it goes. 
Can we make your next suit or 
overcoat? Full dress suit, silk 
lined, to order, $30.00. Dress 
suit, black vicuna thibet for coat 
and vest, with a suitable striped 
trousering, suit to order, $20.00. 
Overcoat of covert cloth and 
cheviot, silk lined throughout, 
to order, $18.00. 
Samples, Fashion Booklet, 
mailed free. 


ARNHEIM, 


—:WE HAVE NO OTHER STORE:— 
BROADWAY & NINTH ST., N. Y. 





GRANDMA 


CONSUMPTION 


and I am afraid I have in- 
herited it. I do not feel 
well; I have a cough; my 
lungs are sore; am losing 
flesh. What shall I do? 


Your doctor says take care of 
yourself and take plain cod-liver 
oil, but you can’t take it. Only 
the strong, healthy person can 
take it, and they can’t take it 
long. It is so rich it upsets the 
stomach. But you can take 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


It is very palatable and easily 
digested. If you will take plenty 
of fresh air, and exercise, and 
SCOTT’S EMULSION steadily, 
there is very little doubt about 
your recovery. 

There are hypophosphites in it; 
they give strength and tone up the 
nervous system while the cod-liver 
oil feeds and nourishes. 


and $r. 


li di 2. 
SCOTT ei BOWNE, Chemists ~_ York, 
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Sbenol) 
Constable KoCo 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Stripe Batistes, Printed Dimities, 
Embroidered Mulls and Nainsooks, 
White and Colored Piqués. 


‘‘ Anderson's” 
Celebrated 
Zephyrs. 


Cheviots, and Madras Cloths, 
Galatea Cloths. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sects 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseaser 






~ E and every blemish 
= & " on beauty, and de- 
Bes fies detection. On 
2ege its virtues it 
<ERO stood the test of 5 
248 years; no other has 
Ss and is so harm 
re we taste it te be 
i sure it is properly 
Zz e. Ascot no 
counterfeit ef simi- 
name. The 


” One bottle willlast 


ful of all the Skin preparations. 

six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 

removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all a ty and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the U. ‘anadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
®hrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods lers. 
eaBeware of Base imitations. 1,000 Rewerd for 
arrest and vroof of any one selling the same. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 





Conducted on.European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - _ Proprietors. 





mer papier geen 
At the End of Your Journey you wil! 
find it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. : 


Opposi'e Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
KORO KORE RG: 


LADIES. If you have superfluous 


IKON THE FACE 


for new informati: 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor- 


nde: onfidential i lain sealed envel 
irs. M. N. PERRY. Cop. Box 93, Oak Park, lils. 








Interesting Notes. 


A Prominent Woman Suffragist. 


The woman suffrage movemeii: has 
brought many women forward prominently 
as speakers and writers. Among these is 
Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, of New 
York city. She is 
an orator and states- 
woman of rare execu- 
tive ability, com- 
a with bright in- 
tellect and earnest- 

aK S@ ness of purpose. Mrs. 

Ww Ma Catt was born in 

; \ ® Wisconsin and grad- 
\ \ #\\ | # uated from the lewa 

3 3 State college. After 
MRS. C.C.CATT. that she engaged in 
journalistic work on the Pacific slope and 
entering the lecture field was soon offered 
a position as state lecturer for the Iowa 
State Suffrage Association. She is now 
the organizer of the National Association, 
and has lectured in almost every part of 
the country. Mrs. Catt is also the editor 
of the paper devoted to the movement. 


Wars of the Century. f 

Of all the European countries, Turkey 
has suffered most from war during the 
present century. Until 1898, the Turks had 
38 war years, as against 60 of peace. Spain 
comes next with 31 years, France had 27, 
Russia 24, Italy 23, England 21, Austria 17, 
Holland 14, Germany 13 (Prussia proper 
only 12), Sweden 10, Pertugal 10, Denmark 
g. Much ef this war was due to the first 
Napoleon. 


Protection from Burglars. 


For the protection of banks and other 
buildings from safe breakers an electrical 
alarm matting has been patented, having 
hollow cells with two centact plates inside 
which spring together when stepped on and 
give an alarm. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
was held at the Company’s main office, 
Jersey City, N. J., Monday, April 17, and 
out of a possible vote of 7,345 shares, there 
were 7,069 shares voted for the re-election 
of the old Board, consisting of Edward F. 
C. Young, John A. Walker, Daniel T. 
Hoag, Richard Butler, William Murray, 
Alexander T. McGill, and Joseph D. Bedle. 
President E. F.C. Young; Vice-Pres. and 
Treasurer John A. Walker; Secretary Geo. 
E. Long were re-elected by the Directors. 
Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also re-elected 
as counsel. 


New Service from New York to Points 
on Norfolk & Western R.R. 
via Lynchburg. 


The Southern Railway announces thru 
car service leaving New York daily at 2.50 
P.M., also connections at Washington with 
Congressional limited leaving New York 
at 3.20 P.M., fer Roanoke, Va., Salem, 
Christianburg. East Radford, Pulaski, 
Wytheville, Glade Springs, Abingdon, 
Bristol, and points southwest. For full 
particulars, rates, and Sleeping Car reserv- 
ation, call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Pass’r Agent, Southern Ry., 271 
Broadway, N. Y. : 








—— 


‘*A Fair Outside Is 
a Poor Substitute 
For Inward Worth,’ 











Good health, inwardly, of 
the kidneys, liver and bowels, 
ts sure to come if Hood’ s Sap- 
saparilla is promptly used. 


This secures a fair outside, and a 
consequent vigor in the frame, with the 
glow of health on the cheek, good 
appetite, perfect digestion, pure blood. 

Catarrh —“ I have had no return of the 
catarrh which troubled me for years, since 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me.” Mrs, Jor 
Martin, Washington St., Ogdensburg, N. Y, 


Dyspepsia — “Complicated with 
and kidney trouble, I suffered for on 
with dyspepsia, with severe pains. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla made me strong and hearty,” 
J. B. EMERTON, Main Street, Auburn, Me, 





Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
enly cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia, 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘a 1053 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which isas 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s ° 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 

















cn See, 
The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
roo rooms, i 50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 


100 rooms, = per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) with bith, $2.00 anc upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Hands, Cc ’ 
afflictions of the _ 


a 
* 4 little hher in price, perha: ips 
than wort less substitutes, bu 
reason for tt. ” Delightful after 
shoving. Sold everywhere or 
don apie of ce. Get 
the ori a. usar le free 
AR MENN 


INSOMNIA 


“J have been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, and I can say that Cascarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy Ihave ever tried. Ishall certainly recom- 


, Newark, N, J. 


















mend them to my friends as being all they are 
represented.” 


THOS. GILLARD, Eigin, Ill. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25¢ 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Gerling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New w York. 316 


Potent, Taste Sees. Do 
le 








Sold and guaranteed by a all drug- 
gists to CURE Tobaceo Habit 


‘W0-T0-BAC 





TANGUAGES ss 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
Without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 


the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Send for 
Circulars. 


Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 
No. 196 
IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STREET 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 





Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Apportioned 
for the Year - 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 


971,711,997 79 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
a eee 25.000 




















4 
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Last Personally Conducted Tour to 
Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last of the present series of Penn- 
sylvania railroad three-day personally-con- 
ducted tours to Washington, D. C., will be 
run on Mayr. The rate $14.50 from New 
York, 11.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points, includes 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and 
Capitol guide fees. An experienced Chap- 
eron will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York ; ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


‘CA Thrilling Night’s Ride’’ 


Is the title of a very interesting illustrated 
story, which will be mailed free upen re- 
ceipt of 2 cents postage, by H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


Malaria. 


A writerin the Virginia Medical Month- 
ly deals with all diseases of Malarial ori- 
gin by prescribing equal parts of anti- 
kamnia and quinine. The unpleasant ef- 
fects of the quinine are suspended by the 
action of the antikamnla, the usual deafness 
being absent. For the hemicranias and 
neuralgias of malarial origin. the combina- 
tion may be regarded asa specific. Anti- 
kamnia and quinine may be obtained in 
tablet form containing 2% grains each of 
antikamnia and quinine. The dose is two 
tablets, repeated every two hours, until re- 
lieved. 


Exactly What You Want. 
A benty little box (just sige for a lady's purse 
or a gentleman’s vest pocket) of Cascarets Candy 


Cathartic, preventsillness. All druggists, 10c,25c , 


and Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylva- 
pia Railroad. 


Gettysburg, Luray, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a five-day Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington on May 6. A full day will be 
spent at Gettysburg, three hours at Luray, 
affording ample time to make the tour of 
the wonderful caverns, and two days at 
Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of 
one of the company’s experienced tourist 
agents. A  chaperen, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will also 
accompany the party thruout. Round- trip 
tickets, including transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations at Get- 

sburg and carriage drive over the battle- 
eld. luncheon, transfer and admission to 
the Luray Caverns, luncheon, transfer, and 
hotel accommodations at Washington, and 
dinner going and supper returning at Broad 
street station in connection with tickets 
from Trenton and points, east thereof, will 
be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 
from New York , $24 from Trenten, $22 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

Fer itineraries and full information ap- 
ply te ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York ; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N.J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Statien, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of | 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SorTtens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurRES WiNnpD COoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in ev part of the world. Be sure to = 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Seothing Syrup,” 

take ne other kind. Twenty-five seats 
bettie 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


Now is your Chance—GOOD INCOMES 


(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commissien 


we give you premiums. 


Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in pestage stamps and we will 


give perfect satisfaction. 


send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 


select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ax 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Cures Nervousness 
Cures Frightful Dreams 
Cures Dizziness 

Cures Costiveness 


Annual Sale 6,000,000 boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 
Write at GnCE* 5° °° 880° 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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D PAMPHLET 

MAILED FREE 

AL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, 
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A Line Upon a Postal Card 


from any reader of this paper who is interested in the teaching of 
English or American Literature. will start from us a quick response 
and full information relating to Painter’s Literatures and the 
Students’ Series of English Classics. Try it. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY, 


although one of the very latest, and reputed to be one of the very best, 
omits some important things, among which is the George Washington 
hatchet story. But for every thing it omits, is gives something of greater 
importance usually omitted in books of its kind. The work is one of the 
very few thoroughly up-to-date school Histories now before the public, 
Not only is it modern in the sense of containing accounts of the American- 
Spanish War and other recent historical occurrences, but in its conception, 
purpose, plan, scope, and treatment it is positively the latest and the best. 

Don’t be unjust to your pupils by adopting a school History without 
seeing the new Scudder. 

Write BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY about it. Address them 
at PHILADELPHIA, New York, Boston or CHICAGO. 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


EFFORTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, |} 
flag-days, national holi- 
days. y exercises. 
Modelsfor every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “‘effort”’ ‘being 
what some fellow has jj 
*‘stood on his feet” and jj 
actually delivered on a |} 
similar occasion, 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 

Cloth—640 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE © 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
CrE nail, ks of all publish 's at one stove, 


SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the re; instructing staff of the 
Institute, in Architec Gncluding Elementary 
Design and Shades and Shadows), Anal 
Organic Chemistry, Biolo; Bacteriology, Bas 
ology, Payee (lectures ani ratory), French 
German, Mathematics. Mecha — escriptive 
Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shopwork. 

These courses are of special advantage 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 

or other persons planning to enter the Institute, 
with advanced standing,in September. They also 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS AND PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN PROFESSIONAL Work to enjoy thead- 
vantages of the Institute laboratories 

irculars, giving detailed information, will be 

mailed free on application. 


H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 




















491 Boylston Street, $ $ Boston, Mass. 








T= BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


5 and 7 E. 16th Street (Between Broadway and sth Avenue), NEW YORK. 


BOOK JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the 
publishers, have just issued in anticipation of the School Season a New 
General Catalogue of all the American 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


This Catalogue is revised to date, contains 
net and mailing prices and a telegraphic code 
and will be mailed gratis, on orp It is 
$ indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 

We fill all orders immediately on receipt and 
at the lowest market prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


5 and 7 E. 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. 2 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICéL WORK. 


‘ Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in three 
‘orms : 

Dry, in cakes, price, per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 

Semi-moist, in pans, 35 cents. 

Moist, in tubes, price, pertube, ‘“ 10 cents. 


Have you seen our new 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 
Adopted by the Greater New York Schools Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price, 60 cents a dozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 
We still make the popular 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT, 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalog Free. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO,, SPrinaFietpo, Mass. 
ATLANTA Kansas CIty, 
515 Grand Building 


New York, 
11 East 16th St. 418 East 9th Street. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry S§. LEE, Vice-President. Henry M. Puriuips, Secretary. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Joun A. Hat1, President. 





1888 1898 Gains a 
Premium Income...............-.-- $1,667,543.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,434,882, 14 145.99 
er et et ie: “GAS 942,648.40 479,448.15 = 108.51 
eae $2,180,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825,29 186.75 
FOS EESR EAT Te #9 $22,085 ,448.27 $12,469,925.62 130.86 
Amount INSURED................... $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197 ,899.00 188.79 


$1,959,508.16 © $1,208, 975.55 159.86 


Since its Toaintn The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- 
ers: In DeatH CLAmms, $17,857,733.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 DIVIDENDS, 259,707.85 


Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 





NOVA SCOTIA TOURS 


Personally conducted. Sixth session, July 
and August. Delightful parties of pleasant 
people, with whom you will quickly feel 
the ‘‘comradeship of travel.” One patty 


| will visit the scenes of LONGFELLOW'S 


EVANGELINE, another the beautiful 
BRAS D'OR LAKES and the mines of 
Cape Breton. Nova Scotia is cool and brac- 
ing. The itineraries will be so arranged as 
to avoid rush and hurry, and to provide 
REST for tired brain workers. If you want 
to go to Nova Scotia this summer, write to 
us. Address (with 2-cent stamp). 


Associate Editor of Education, 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, [ASS. 


“OLD WIDDER BUDD 


At the Sewing Society” a cemical wer 
England character sketch or piece_ to speak. 
pleases sudiences and wins medals ai pean 
Also am other books with attractive pieces to 
sp 





Each sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
to teachers $1.00 per doz. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
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New Books.! ~ 
New Methods. 


mens The Best [lodern 
Books For Adoption 
In All Wide Awake 
Schools. They Will 


——— == Stand Testing. 
RITHM : WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
A F | i( ." THE MORSE SPELLER. By Supt. 8. T. Durron. 
b An ideal modern speller. Correlation of spelling with Geography 
= History, Science, and Literature. Universally adopted as the best 


30 cents. 
* It ix my idea of an ideal eae speller.”—Prof. E. R. Shaw, Dean 


By Frank H. Hall 3 of School of Pedagogy, New York 





Rational Arithmetic in the Schools. 





ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALCEBRA. 


Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
e aie vu iad tate ary Othe Aol ond have adopted it.”’—C. C. 
Ramsa Hig iv A88. 
WHAT THEY ARE sane sg a ne 


ATWooD's ——— IN ALCEBRA. 


. Profuse in examples. 80c 
WHAT THEY DO FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS = * Just the book we require.” on Prof. Ayer, High School, New York. 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, HYCIENE, 
ANATOMY. By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. Witiarp, Stamford, 
IN THE Conn. $1.00. 
“* it is admirable in every way, clear, concise,and scientific. Th roughly 
up-to- ate and superior to ot. er similar books.—Prof. W. W. Share, 





as 


Schools of the United States j | “vemisty. aden cote, Brookiyn, x.y 
RIVIVAL OF ENCLISH POETRY IN THE NINE- 
n be le d i i s z TEENTH CENTURY. Selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge 
ig eaedaeneacn by addressing the publishers who want 3 Shelley, Keats,and Byron. Table of dates and valuable Bee dge 
to correspond with all who have found that “ past 80 cents. ¢ 
methods” of teaching arithmetic are wrong and un- 3 ue. 0 SRR! Oh See Pees ee 
satisfactory, and who now wish to see a series of , CERMAN READER. 


By J. P. Lozssere and Prof. Kase, Buchtel College, Ohio. Primer, 
: First, and Second Reader. Natural Method. Illustrated. $1.00. 
“Tt is the best Ihave seen.” —-B. H. Bell , High School, Springfield, Mass. 


= - = = DEANE’'S PHONETIC READER. 


Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“7 like it bet er than any other phonetic method I have seen.”—Sarah 


arithmetics based upon sound pedagogical principles. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY | L. Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass 
; E DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, CARROLL’S CEOCRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Liberal Discount. Send for Tustrated Catalog. 


THE MORSE COMPANY Publishers, 96 5th Ave., New York. 
' CxIcaGo—195 Wabash Avenue. Boston—36 Bromfield Street. 


— NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON #3 
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DIXON'S crarare PENCILS. 


For a Pencil with Deep, 
Rich Black Lead. 






| 
§ DIXON’S SKETCHING No 341 is perfect. 
$i ie 
Over Seven Hundred 
waeeee Styles, Shapes, Finishes 
and Grades of Lead are 
Manufactured by the 


324125126127 nixon COMPANY. 


12,36P.m 1D49A m, 





Lf you wish samples of Leading Styles mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





TOOLS FOR CLAY MODELING. 

















TOOLS FOR SCHOOLS. 





Also Tools for Wood Carvers, for Plaster Carvers, for Venetian Bent Iron Workers, etc., etc. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 





Circulars upon application 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiLLoTT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YorE. 


Nichols’ Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic, 2% 


This Series—a book for each year—exemplifies the best modern method 
of teaching number, both with reference to the practical application of the 
principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the reasoning powers. 
The books already issued have proven highly successful. 





Now Reaoyr: 
GRADE Vil. 


Sample copy sent for 15 cents. 
Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, 


Boston. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
[t will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


BROWN & CO., Publishers. 
Chicago. 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin amen worth $10.00 each. 


LARKIN SOAPS 2222222: 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN SCHOOL JOURNAL, ‘March 25th. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
“Qu2 BOYLSTON ST. 29-33 B. 19TH BT. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 9828 AROM SF. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





209 Bowery, NEw York, 
FRENCH, GERMAR 


[A NG UJ AGES SPANISH ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys. 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 


the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


SuMMER STREET 
ESTABLISHED 185i, 


EIMER & AIEND, 


205211 Third pe, 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable ye 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 


ngs. 
Glass blowing and _ en- 
graving done on premises. 














Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
settest lead, Bees i cnt i he suring of 


lead. Cleanly, convenient, 


® Made enly by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, ‘ 
152-154 Lake St., Chieage, 47 Nassau St., New York. 


FRE NCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examinatien. 


WILLIAII R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 











BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 








Complete catalegue on application. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





FREE! 


All direct calls from Schools and 


FREE! 
s 
SPAT FREE. Description of places now on our books. 
Colleges for teachers 
We a a as asked to recommend over 300 teachers at salaries from; $50 per month to Sa 
State your canlitcatiens fully to save time. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 129 The Auditorium, Chicago 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


burton Pl., Boston, Mass. ps Phere Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth A 
Bit St., West Toronto Can. 73) Coo Denver, Colo. 825 Market St’, Sa = t Franciooo, Cal, % 
St., n, D. C. 414Cen ary Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson bik Los Angeles, Cal 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRE*CH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. ¥ 


glee tea EDUCATIONAL BUREAU .7% 
KINDE GA TENS 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 














seek a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
oldest a west of the Hudson We are now making selections of first-c 
teachors-colle ege and normal graduates, for positions ranging fror: #400 to 


Allentown Pa. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


4! TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to gal Schools, and Families, 


rior fessors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tate ors,and Governesses, for every, | De ~ 
ment of Instruction; Recommends Good 


Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS addiess E. 

W. Ficxgtt, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W. E. Davis, 68 State Street, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers of Teacners’ Co-operative Association of New 


England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
to correspond with TEacHERs and 


WAN TED EmpLoyers Have filled vacancies in 
tates. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn 


Be | S\" ERMERHORN’S Established 1855. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - NEW YurK 
We assist teachers in secut- 


TEACH ERS ing positions by supplying 


Colleges, Schools and Families with Prefessers, 
Teachers and Governesses Free of Charge. IN- 
TERSTATE THACHERS’ AGENCY, 126 Wash- 
ington St., Chicego. 














PORTO RICO TEACHERS. 


KE! ‘LOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU has been asked to recommend for several important posi- 

tions capable teachers who are able to speak the Spanish language. College and Normal 
graduates wanted. Good salaries will be paid. Write Mrs ellogg immediately. 

Dr. Riopey writes: ‘‘ Have just received appointment as supervisor of Sancation in Puerto 
Rico. Thanks for your persistent and successful effort. 

Teachers wanted now for September positions in all departments. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East oth Street, New York. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle - Robert’s - Geography. 


Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


Ne’. | Grade. First To Srxto YEARs. 
$ .32 4. Rivers and Winds, - 








Net. 
- Ln press. 


Grade. First To SrxtH YEARS. 
1, Playtime ana omine, - 


2, On the Farm, ~ - .42/'5, Mountain, Plain, and Desert, “ 
8. Uncle Robert’s Visit, - - .50/6. Our Own Continent, - - “ 
Nature Study Readers. 
By J. W. TRoEGER, s Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo. 
Grade. Net. , Grade. 
1, Harold’s First Discoveries, - $.25|4. Harold’s Explorations, - /n press. 
2. Haroid’s Rambles, - - - .40/| 5. Harold’s Discussions, - - # 
8. Harold’s Quests, - - - “50 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., - New York, Boston, Chicago. 





SHORTHAND Isaac Pitman’s 


“There is no reason why Phonography should 
not be taught in the upper grades o: grammar 
schools as well as in high schools. It is of the 
Sonat advantage to the pupil.”—J. Y. School 

ournal 
‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic 
mB. ” $1.50. = in Public Schools of 
New York, Brooklyn, etc 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 33 Union 8q.,N. Y. 





The fact that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 


6,000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send sc. 
to cover postage, and we will send youa free sample. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO, 


Manufacturers of 
School Supplies. 


Chi 


New York, cage. 
84 Wabash Ave. 


70 Fifth Ave. 


) COURSES IN HANDWORK 


this Summer, at Martha’s Vineyard: 


1 For primary years, a new course in work for 
babies, practicable and inexpensive. Given 
in answer to many requests. Every primary 
teacher shuld come. 

2 For grammar grades, » course in wood sloyd 
(American School of Sloyd) 


Write for booklet. CAMILLA LIES KENYON, 
Secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, ’ 








READERS will conter a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers 
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. The National Separate Leaf Note Book .; 
er" Se The Best Substitute for Slate. Every Teacher 3 
Should see Sample. Inquire of Local Dealer 4% 
or send 30 cts. Direct to the Manufacturers ... 3 
— ADDRESS — : 
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When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


ez ESTERBROOK’S = 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 





26 John Street, New York 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., $28 Gimden.N J 





500 
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U. S. History Supplement. 


HISTORY UP TO DATE 


By WM. A. JOHNSTON. 
RU Ms oie So coe es Illustrated. $1.50 


FOR LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 

GVeEkY reader of history will appreciate this succinct and interesting record 3 
of the events of the past year. The author gives a connected journal of 
army and navy deeds during the war with Spain. It is put into compact form. 
Copiously illustrated with photographic views of persons and things. Handsomely 
bound and printed. Specially recommended for supplementary work in schools. 
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1 Volume. 


SCHOOL EDITION: 


r am 1 me 109 ema 004-000-009 mm 99 ¢- cm 099 mn gp} D9) CoE 





| A. S. BARNES & CO., Pubtihers, 156 Fifth Av. New York. 
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Teachers’ price for examination and introduction. $1.00 3 


For sale by all booksellers or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by oa 








LAKESIDE SERIES. 











ONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value 
as a Tonicand Vitalizer 
where the system has 
become debilitated by 
exhaustive illness. 
Especially recom- 
mended for the relief 
of nervousness and ex- 


LEssONS IN LITERATURE. 
Clouh, gilt stamp, 33 iuustrations, 412 pages 
price 310. 
SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
% pp. Single or double rutiug, per doz., 48 ers. 
CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns. 
Enameled cove's, 104 pp., + Basns 15 cts. [u-s- 
trated. Con taining als urns as a Man of 


Letters,” fre om Varlyie’s * Heroes and Her 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM BuRNS’s POEMS AND 
So-@s lu two parts, enameled cover, Ww 


Illustrated 
g2-The two vo:;umes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 25 cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 
The Pheedo; The Apology of Sorrates., Tlus 
trated. Boards, i2mo, i54 pages, pric, icents. 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN, AND BRYANT By H.T. Nightingale. Eu ste- 


pog s price, iceut-. 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. 
kLuameled covers, 96 pp., 


lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 
THE PRINcEss. By Alfred Tennyson. 


knameled covers, 9 pp., price,i ¢ Lustrated, 


‘ELE*7IONS FROM THE LAKE POETS 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Culeridge. 
and 2 
Eosameled covers, price, 15 cents 
*SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
*SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. 
*SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. 
*SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHEY. 
*Nearly ready. 


price ie Tlustrated. 


SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BAcon. 
Enameled covers, 8) pages price, ‘cents. Il- 


With portrait and introduction. 
illustrations descriptive of the text. 


haustion so common 
with the grip patient. 
‘Pleasant to take. 





For Sale by Druggists. 














Copies of any of a ove sent ; o-tpaid on receipt 


eled covers, 6’ pages p-fee, bets. 'ustrated. of price. 











AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 Wabash Ave., CuIcaco. 








Ontario Medical College For Women 





TORONTO, CANADA. 
CALENDAR, 


——FOR APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR.—— 
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TO EQUALTHE \ 

















Fenno’s Favorite Dialogs, 
Fenno’s Favorite Recitations,10Nos,‘“ 15 


61 East Ninth Street, 





AT HALF PRICE 


E have a limited number of some excellent 
Recitation and Dialog Books which we are 


able to offer to our customers at one-half regular 
prices. They will not last long at these prices 
and you had better not delay if you want them. 
Send money with order. 
return it or you can mention a second choice. 


If all are gone we will 


& ae 


10 Nos., each, § .15 


Rusk’s Model Selections, 6 Nos., aan 
Optic’s Charades and Pantomimer, .20 
Harper’s School Speakers, “ 2 
Hawthorne’s Tragic Reciter, « 1 
Elocutionists’ Annual, Sig 
Baker’s Reading Club Recitations, ‘ .08 
Peck’s Original Dialogs and Recita- 

tions, “ 20 
Giimore’s 118 Choice Pieces for Sunday 

Sehool, an 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 


New York. 


